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REFLECTION ON DEATH 


“MEDITATION” OR MENTAL CULTURE: 
BHAVANA 









The Buddha said: 'O bhikkhus, there are two kinds of 
illness. What are those two? Physical illness and mental illness. 
There seem to .be people who enjoy freedom from physical 
illness even for a year or two . . . even for a hundred years or 
more. But, O bhikkhus, rare in this world are those who enjoy 
freedom from mental illness even for one moment, except those 
who are free from mental defilements' (i.e., except arahants). 








The Buddha's teaching, — particularly his way © of 
‘meditation’, aims at producing a state of perfect mental health, 
equilibrium and tranquillity. It is unfortunate that hardly any 
other. section of the Buddha's teaching is so much 
misunderstood as ‘meditation’, both by Buddhists and non- 
Buddhists. The moment the word 'meditation' is mentioned, one 
thinks of an escape from the daily activities of life; assuming 
a particular posture, like a statue in some cave or cell in a 
monastery, in some remote place cut off from society; and 
musing on, or being absorbed in, some kind of mystic or 
mysterious thought or trance. True Buddhist 'meditation' does 
not mean this kind of escape at all. The Buddha's teaching on 
this subject was so wrongly, or so little understood, that in 
later times the way of ‘meditation’ deteriorated and degenerated 
into a kind of ritual or ceremony almost technical in its routine. 

















Most people are interested in meditation or yoga in 
order to gain some spiritual or mystic powers like the 'third 
eye’, which others do not possess. There was some time ago a 
Buddhist nun in India who was trying to develop a power to 
see through her ears, while she was still in the possession of 
the 'power' of perfect eyesight ! This kind of idea is nothing but 
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MEDITATION — BHAVANA 


‘spiritual perversion’. It is always a question of desire, ‘thirst’ for 
power. 


The word meditation is a very poor substitute for the 
original term bhavand, which means ‘culture’ or ‘development, 
i.e., mental culture or mental development. The Buddhist 
bhavand, properly speaking, is mental culture in the full sense 
of the term. It aims at cleansing the mind of impurities and 
disturbances, such as lustful desires, hatred, ill-will, indolence, 
worries and restlessness, sceptical doubts, and cultivating such 
qualities as concentration, awareness, intelligence, will, energy, 
‘the analytical faculty, confidence, joy, tranquillity, leading finally 
to the attainment of highest wisdom which sees the nature of 
things as they are, and realizes the Ultimate Truth, Nirvana. 


There are two forms of meditation. One is the 
development of mental concentration (samatha or samadhi), of 
one-pointedness of mind (cittekaggata, Skt. cittaikagrata), by 
various methods prescribed in the texts, leading up to the 
highest mystic states such as ‘the Sphere of Nothingness’ or ‘the 
Sphere of Neither-Perception-nor-Non-Perception'. All these mystic 
states, according to the Buddha, are mind-created, mind- 
produced, conditioned (samkhata). They have nothing to do with 
Reality, Truth, Nirvana. This form of meditation existed before 
the Buddha. Hence it is not purely Buddhist, but it is not 
excluded from the field of Buddhist meditation. However it is 
not essential for the realization of Nirvana. The Buddha himself, 
before his Enlightenment, studied these yogic practices under 
different teachers and attained to the highest mystic states; but 
he was not satisfied with them, because they did not give 
complete liberation, they did not give insight into the Ultimate 
Reality. He considered these mystic states only as ‘happy living 
in this existence’ (ditthadhammasukhavihara), or ‘peaceful living’ 
(santavihara), and nothing more. 


He therefore discovered the other form of 'meditation' 
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known as vipassand (Skt. vipasyand or vidarsana), ‘insight’ into 
the nature of things, leading to the complete liberation of mind, 
to the realization of the Ultimate Truth, Nirvana. This is 
essentially Buddhist ‘meditation’, Buddhist mental culture. It is 
an analytical method based on mindfulness, awareness, 
vigilance, observation. 


It is impossible to do justice to such a vast subject in 
a few pages. However an attempt is made here to give a very 
brief and rough idea of the true Buddhist 'meditation', mental 
culture or mental development, in a practical way. 


The most important discourse ever given by the Buddha 
on mental development (‘meditation’) is called the Satipatthana- 
sutta "The Setting-up of Mindfulness' (No. 22 of the Digha- 
nikdya, or No. 10 of the Majjhima-nikqya). This discourse is so 
highly venerated in tradition that it is regularly recited not only 
in Buddhist monasteries, but also in Buddhist homes with 
members of the family sitting round and listening with deep 
devotion. Very often bhikkhus recite this sutta by the bed-side 
of a dying man to purify his last thoughts. 


The ways of 'meditation’ given in this discourse are not 
cut off from life, nor do they avoid life; on the contrary, they 
are all connected with our life, our daily activities, our sorrows 
and joys, our words and thoughts, our moral and intellectual 
occupations. 


} The discourse is divided into four main sections: the 
| first section deals with our body (kdya), the second with our 
Ii feelings and sensations (vedand), the third with the mind (ciffa), 
and the fourth with various moral and intellectual subjects 
(dhamma). 

It should be clearly borne in mind that whatever the 


form of 'meditation' may be, the essential thing is mindfulness 
or awareness (sati), attention or observation (anupassand). 
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One of the most well-known, popular and _ practical 
examples of ‘meditation’ connected with the body is called 'The 
Mindfulness or Awareness of in-and-out breathing’ (éna@panasati). 
It is for this 'meditation' only that a particular and definite 
posture is prescribed in the text. For other forms of ‘meditation’ 
given in this sutta, you may sit, stand, walk, or lie down, as 
you like. But, for cultivating mindfulness of in-and-out 
breathing, one should sit, according to the text, 'cross-legged, 
keeping the body erect and mindfulness alert’. But sitting cross- 
legged is not practical and easy for people of all countries, 
particularly for Westerners. Therefore, those who find it difficult 
to sit cross-legged, may sit on a chair, ‘keeping the body erect 
and mindfulness alert’. It is very necessary for this exercise that 
the meditator should sit erect, but not still; his hands placed 
comfortably on his lap. Thus seated, you may close your eyes, 
or you may gaze at the tip of your nose, as it may be 
convenient to you. 


You breathe in and out all day and night, but you are 
never mindful of it, you never for a second concentrate your 
mind on it. Now you are going to do just this. Breathe in and 
out as usual, without any effort or strain. Now, bring your 
mind to concentrate on your breathing-in and breathing-out; let 
your mind watch and observe your breathing in and out; let 
your mind be aware and vigilant of your breathing in and out. 
When you breathe, you sometimes take deep breaths, sometimes 
not. This does not matter at all. Breathe normally and naturally. 
The only thing is that when you take deep breaths you should 
be aware that they are deep breaths, and so on. In other words, 
your mind should be so fully concentrated on your breathing 
that you are aware of its movements and changes. Forget all 
other things, your surroundings, your environment; do not raise 
your eyes and look at anything. Try to do this for five or ten 
minutes. 
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At the beginning you will find it extremely difficult to 
bring your mind to concentrate on your breathing. You will be 
astonished how your mind runs away. It does not stay. You 
begin to think of various things. You hear sounds outside. Your 
mind is disturbed and distracted. You may be dismayed and 
disappointed. But if you continue to practise this exercise twice 
daily, morning and evening, for about five or ten minutes at a 
time, you will gradually, by and by, begin to concentrate your 
mind on your breathing. After a certain period, you will 
experience just that split second when your mind is fully 
concentrated on your breathing, when you will not hear even 
sounds nearby, when no external world exists for you. This 
slight moment is such a tremendous experience for you, full of 
joy, happiness and tranquillity, that you would like to continue 
it. But still you cannot. Yet if you go on _ practising this 
regularly, you may repeat the experience again and again for 
longer and longer periods. That is the moment when you lose 
yourself completely in your mindfulness of breathing. As long as 
you are conscious of yourself you can never concentrate on 
anything. 


This exercise of mindfulness of breathing, which is one 
of the simplest and easiest practices, is meant to develop 
concentration leading up to very high mystic attainments 
(dhyana). Besides, the power of concentration is essential for 
any kind of deep understanding, penetration, insight into the 
nature of things, including the realization of Nirvana. 


Apart from all this, the exercise on breathing gives you 
immediate results. It is good for your physical health, for 
relaxation, sound sleep, and for efficiency in your daily world. 
It makes you calm and tranquil. Even at moments when you 
are nervous or excited, if you practise this for a couple of 
minutes, you will see for yourself that you become immediately 
quiet and at peace. You feel as if you have awakened after a 
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good rest. 


Another very important, practical, and useful form of 
‘meditation’ (mental development) is to be aware and mindful of 
whatever you do, physically or verbally, during the daily routine 
of work in your life, private, public or professional. Whether you 
walk, stand, sit, lie down, or sleep, whether you stretch or bend 
your limbs, whether you look around, whether you put on your 
clothes, whether you talk or keep silence, whether you eat or 
drink, even whether you answer the calls of nature—in: these 
and other activities, you should be fully aware and mindful of 
the act you perform at the moment. That is to say, that you 
should live in the present moment, in the present action. This 
does not mean that you should not think of the past or the 
future at all. On the contrary, you think of them in relation to 
the present moment, the present action, when and where it is 
relevant. 


People do not generally live in their actions, in the 
present moment. They live in the past or in the future. Though 
they seem to be doing something now, here, they live 
somewhere else in their thoughts, in their imaginary problems 
and worries, usually in the memories of the past or in desires 
and speculations about the future. Therefore they do not live in, 
nor do they enjoy, what they do at the moment. So they are 
unhappy and discontented with the present moment, with the 
work at hand, and naturally they cannot give themselves fully 
to what they appear to be doing. 


Sometimes you see a man in a restaurant reading while 
eating—a very common sight. He gives you the impression of 
being a very busy man, with no time even for eating. You 
wonder whether he eats or reads. One may say that he does 
both. In fact, he does neither, he enjoys neither. He is strained, 
and disturbed in mind, and he does not enjoy what he does at 
the moment, does not live his life in the present moment, but 
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unconsciously and foolishly tries to escape from life. (This does 
not mean, however, that one should not talk with a friend 
while having lunch or dinner.) 


You cannot escape life however you may try. As long as 
you live, whether in a town or in a cave, you have to face it 
and live it. Real life is the present moment—not the memories 
of the past which is dead and gone, nor the dreams of the 
future which is not yet born. One who lives in the present 
moment lives the real life, and he is happiest. 


When asked why his disciples, who lived a simple and 
quiet life with only one meal a day, were so radiant, the 
Buddha replied: They do not repent the past, nor do they brood 
over the future. They live in the present. Therefore they are 
radiant. By brooding over the future and repenting the past, 
fools dry up like green reeds cut down (in the sun)." 


Mindfulness, or awareness, does not mean that you 
should think and be conscious ‘I am doing this' or 'l am doing 
that'. No. Just the contrary. The moment you think 'l am doing 
this', you become self-conscious, and then you do not live in the 
action, but you live in the idea 'I am’, and consequently your 
work too is spoilt. You should forget yourself completely, and 
lose yourself in what you do. The moment a speaker becomes 
self-conscious and thinks 'I| am addressing an audience’, his 
speech is disturbed and his trend of thought broken. But when 
he forgets himself in his speech, in his subject, then he is at 
his best, he speaks well and explains things clearly. All great 
work—artistic, poetic, intellectual or spiritual—is produced at 
those moments when its creators are lost completely in their 
actions, when they forget themselves altogether, and are free 
from self-consciousness. 


. This mindfulness or awareness with regard to our 
activities, taught by the Buddha, is to live in the present 
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moment, to live in the present action. (This is also the Zen way 
which is based primarily on this teaching.) Here in this form of 
meditation, you haven't got to perform any particular action in 
order to develop mindfulness, but you have only to be mindful 
and aware of whatever you may do. You haven't got to spend 
one second of your precious time on this particular 'meditation’: 
you have only to cultivate mindfulness and awareness always, 
day and night, with regard to all activities in your usual daily 
life. These two forms of 'meditation' discussed above are 
connected with our body. 


Then there is a way of practising mental development 
(meditation'). with regard to all our sensations or feelings, 
whether happy, unhappy or neutral: Let us. take only one 
example. You experience an unhappy, sorrowful sensation. In 
this state your mind is cloudy, hazy, not clear, it is depressed. 
In some cases, you do not even see clearly why you have that 
unhappy feeling. First of all, you should learn not to be 
unhappy about your unhappy feeling, not to be worried about 
your worries. But try to see clearly why there is a sensation or 
a feeling of unhappiness, or worry, or sorrow. Try to examine 
how it arises, its cause, how it disappears, its cessation. Try to 
examine it as if you are observing it from outside, without any 
subjective reaction, as a scientist observes some object. Here, 
too, you should not look at it as 'my feeling’ or ‘my sensation' 
subjectively, but only look at it as ‘a feeling’ or ‘a sensation’ 
objectively. You should forget again the false idea of ‘I. When 
you see its nature, how it arises and disappears, your mind 
grows dispassionate towards that sensation, and becomes 
detached and free. It is the same with regard to all sensations 
or feelings. 


Now let us discuss the form of 'meditation' with regard 
to our minds. You should be fully aware of the fact whenever 
your mind is passionate or detached, whenever it is overpowered 
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by hatred, ill-will, jealousy, or is full of love, compassion, 
whenever it is deluded or has a clear and right understanding, 
and so on and so forth. We must admit that very often we are 
afraid or ashamed to look at our own minds. So we prefer to 
avoid it. One should be bold and sincere and look at one's own 
mind as one looks at one's face in a mirror. 


Here is no attitude of criticizing or judging, or 
discriminating between right and wrong, or good and bad. It is 
simply observing, watching, examining. You are not a judge, but 
a scientist. When you observe your mind, and see its true 
nature clearly, you become dispassionate with regard to its 
emotions, sentiments and states.Thus you become detached and 
free, so that you may see things as they are. 


Let us take one example. Say you are really angry, 
overpowered by anger, ill-will, hatred. It is curious, and 
paradoxical, that the man who is in anger is not really aware, 


not mindful that he is angry. The moment he becomes aware 
and mindful of that state of his mind, the moment he sees his 
anger, it becomes, as if it were, shy and ashamed, and begins 
to subside. You should examine its nature, how it arises, how 
it disappears. Here again it should be remembered that you 
should not think 'I am angry’, or of 'my anger’. You should only 
be aware and mindful of the state of an angry mind. You are 
only observing and examining an angry mind objectively. This 
should be the attitude with regard to all sentiments, emotions, 
and states of mind. 


Then there is a form of 'meditation' on ethical, spiritual 
and intellectual subjects. All our studies, reading, discussions, 
conversation and deliberations on such subjects are included in 
this 'meditation'. To read this book, and to think deeply about 
the subjects discussed in it, is a form of meditation. 


So, according to this form of meditation, you may study, 
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think, and deliberate on the Five Hindrances (Nivarana), namely: 


.. lustful desires (kRamacchanda), 

. ill-will, hatred or anger (vyapdda), 

. torpor and languor (thina-middha), 

. restlessness and worry (uddhacca-kukkucca), 
. sceptical doubts (vicikiccha). 


Mnf GAN 


These five are considered as hindrances to any kind of 
clear understanding, as a matter of fact, to any kind of 
progress. When one is over-powered by them and when one 
does not know how to get rid of them, then one cannot 
understand right and wrong, or good and bad. 


One may also ‘meditate’ on the Seven Factors of 
Enlightenment (Bojjhanga). They are:-— 


1. Mindfulness (sati), i.e., to be aware and mindful in all 
activities and movements both physical and mental, as we 
discussed above. 

2. Investigation and research into the various problems of 
doctrine (dhamma-vicaya). Included here are all our 
religious, ethical and _ philosophical studies, reading, 
researches, discussions, conversation, even attending lectures 
relating to such doctrinal subjects. | 
3. Energy (viriya), to work with determination till. the end. 
4. Joy (piti), the quality quite contrary to the pessimistic, 
gloomy or melancholic attitude of mind. 

5. Realization (yassaddhi) of both body and mind. One 
should not be stiff physically or mentally. 

6. Concentration (samadhi), as discussed above. 

7. Equanimity (upekkha), i.e., to be able to face life in all 
its vicissitudes with calm of mind, tranquillity, without 
disturbance. 


To cultivate these qualities the most essential thing is 
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a genuine wish, will, or inclination. Many other material and 
spiritual conditions conducive to the development of each quality 
are described in the texts. 


One may also ‘meditate’ on such subjects as the Five 
Aggregates investigating the question ‘What is a being ?' or 
‘What is it that is called I?', or on the Four Noble Truths, as 
we discussed above. Study and investigation of those subjects 
constitute this fourth form of meditation, which leads to the 
realization of Ultimate Truth. 


Apart from those we have discussed here, there are 
many other subjects of meditation, traditionally forty in number, 
among which mention should be made particularly of the four 
Sublime States: (Brahma-vihdra): (1) extending unlimited, 
universal love and good-will (metta) to all living beings without 
-any kind of discrimination, just as a mother loves her only 
child’; (2) compassion (karund) for all living beings who are 


suffering, in trouble and affliction; (3) sympathetic joy (mudita) 
in others' success, welfare and happiness; and (4) equanimity 
(upekkha) in all vicissitudes of life. 





MEDITATION 


MEDITATION 


By VEN NARADA 


"One way to acquire gain, another that leads to Nibbana" 
—Dhammapada 


CONCENTRATION (SAMADHI) 


Securing a firm footing on the ground of morality, the 
aspirant then embarks upon the higher practice of Samadhi, the 
control and culture of mind, the second stage of the Path of 
Purity. 


Samadhi is one-pointedness of the mind. It is 
concentration of the mind on one object to the entire exclusion 
of all else. 


SUBJECTS OF MEDITATION 


According to Buddhism there are forty subjects of 
meditation (kammatthana) which differ according to the 
temperaments of individuals. They are:- 


(a) The ten Kasinas' (devices) — namely, 
y 


'Kasina here means whole, all complete. It is so called because the projected light issuing 
from the conceptualized image of the Kasina object could be extended everywhere without 
limitation. 

In the case of earth Kasina one makes a circle of about one span and four fingers in 
diameter and, covering it with dawn-coloured clay, smoothes it well. If there be not enough 
clay of the dawn colour, he may introduce some other kind of clay beneath. This 
concentrative circle is known as Kasina-Mandala. The remaining Kasinas should be 
similarly understood. Details are given in the Visuddhi Magga. It may be mentioned that 
light and space Kasinas are not found in the Text. When they are excluded there are thirty- 
eight subjects. 
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i. Earth Kasina, ii. water Kasina,_. iii. fire Kasina, iv. air 
Kasina, v. blue Kasina, vi. yellow Kasina, vii. red Kasina, Viii. 
white Kasina, ix. light Kasina and x. space Kasina. 


(b) The ten Impurities (asubha)* — namely, ten corpses 
which are respectively:— 


i. bloated (uddhumataka), ii. discoloured (vinilaka), iii. 
festering (vipubbaka), iv. dissected (vicchiddaka), v. gnawed-to- 
pieces (vikkhayitaka), vi. scattered-in-pieces (vikkhittaka), vii. | 
mutilated and scattered-in-pieces (hata vikkhittaka), viii. bloody 
(lohitaka), ix. worm-infested(pulavaka), and x. skeleton (atthika). 


(c) The ten Reflections (anussati)> — namely, eight 
Reflections on i. The Buddha (Buddhanussati), il. The Doctrine 
(Dhammanussati), iii. The Sangha (Sanghanussati), iv. Virtue 
(silanussati), _V. Liberality (caganussati), vi. Devas 
(devatanussati), vii. Peace (upasamanussati), Viil. Death 
(marananussati) respectively, together with, ix. Mindfulness 
regarding the body (kayagatasati) and, x. Mindfulness regarding 
respiration (anapanasati). 













(d) The four Illimitables or the Four Modes of Sublime 
Conduct (Brahmavihara) — namely, Loving-kindness (metta), 
Compassion (karuna), Sympathetic Joy (mudita), and Equanimity 
(upekkha). 

(e) The One Perception — ie., the Perception of the 
loathsomeness of material food (ahare patikkulasanna)’. 


oOo ae 


These ten kinds of corpses were found in ancient cemeteries and charnel places where 
dead bodies were not buried or cremated and where flesh-eating beast and birds frequent. 
In modern days it is impossible to obtain such corpses as subject for meditation. 


3Anussatiy — literally means constant mindfulness. 


‘Ahare patikkulasanna — i.e., the feeling of loathsomeness of food in its search, eating etc. 


eee 


Ey 
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(f) The One Analysis — i.e. The Analysis of the four 
Elements (catudhatuvavatthana)’. 
(g) The four Arupa Jhanas — namely, 


The Realm of the Infinity of Space (Akasanancayatana), 
The Realm of the Infinity of Consciousness (Vinnanancayatana), 
The Realm of Nothingness (Akincannayatana), and the Realms 
of neither Perception nor non-Perception (Neva sanna 
nasannayatana). 


SUITABILITY OF SUBJECTS FOR DIFFERENT 
| TEMPERAMENTS 


According to the Texts the ten Impurities and The 
Mindfulness regarding the Body such as the thirty-two parts are 
suitable for those of a lustful temperament because they tend 
to create a disgust for the body which fascinates the sense. 


The four Illimitables and the four coloured Kasinas are 
suitable for those of a hateful temperament. 


The Reflections of the Buddha and so forth are suitable 
for those of a devout temperament. The Reflection on Death and 
Peace, Perception on the loathsomeness of material food, and 
Analysis of the four Elements are suitable for those of an 
intellectual temperament. The remaining objects, chiefly the 
Reflection on the Buddha, Meditation on Loving-Kindness, 
Mindfulness regarding the Body and Reflection on Death are 
suitable for all irrespective of temperament. 


SCatudhatuvavatthanam — i.e. the investigation of the four primary elements of extension 
(pathavi), cohesion (apo), heat (tejo) and motion (vayo) with regard to their special 
characteristics. 
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SIX KINDS OF TEMPERAMENTS 


There are six kinds of Temperaments (carita). They 


i Lustful Temperament (raga-carita), 

ii. Hateful Temperament (dosa-carita) 

iii. Ignorant Temperament (moha-carita), 

iv. Devout Temperament (saddha-carita), 

y. Intellectual Temperament (Buddhi-carita), and 
vi. Discursive Temperament (vitakka-carita). 


Carita signifies the intrinsic nature of a person which is 
revealed when one is in a normal state without being 
preoccupied with anything. The temperaments of people differ 
owing to the diversity of their actions or Kamma. Habitual 
actions tend to form particular temperaments. 


Raga or lust is predominant in some while dosa, or 
anger, hatred, illwill are predominant in others. Most people 
belong to these two categories. There are a few others who lack 
intelligence and are more OF less ignorant (moha-carita). Akin to 
ignorant are those whose minds oscillate unable to focus their 
attention deliberately on one thing (vitakka-carita). By nature 
some are exceptionally devout, while others are exceptionally 
intelligent (buddhicarita). 


Combining these six with one another, we get 63 types. 
With the inclusion of speculative Temperament (ditti-carita) there — 
are 64 types. 


The subjects of meditation are variously adapted to these 
different temperaments and types of people. 





MEDITATION 
PRACTICE OF CONCENTRATION 


Before practising Samadhi the qualified aspirant should 
give a careful consideration to the subject of meditation. In 
ancient days it was customary for pupils to seek the guidance 
of a competent teacher to choose a suitable subject according to 
their temperaments. But, today if no competent teacher is 
available, the aspirant muSt exercise his own judgement and 
choose one he thinks most suited to his character. 


When the subject has been chosen, he should withdraw 
to a quiet place’ where there are the fewest distractions. The 
forest, a cave, or any lonely place is most desirable, for there 
one is least liable to interruption during the practice. 


It should be understood that solitude is within us all. 
If our minds are not settled, even a quiet forest would not be 
a congenial place. If our minds are settled, even the heart of a 


busy town may be congenial. The atmosphere in which we live 
acts as an indirect aid to tranquillize our minds. 


Next to be decided by the aspirant is the most 
convenient time when he himself and his surrounding are in the 
best possible condition for the practice. 


Early in the morning when the mind is fresh and active, 
or before bedtime, if one is not overtired, is generally the most 
appropriate time for meditation. But whatever the time selected, 
it is advisable daily to keep to that particular hour, for our 
minds then become conditioned to the practice. 


The meditating posture too serves as a powerful aid to 
concentration. Easterners generally sit cross-legged, with the 
body erect. They sit placing the right foot on the left thigh and 
the left foot on the right thigh. This is the full position. If this 
posture is difficult, as it certainly is to many, the half position 
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may be adopted, that is, simply placing the right foot on the 
left thigh or the left foot on the right thigh. 


When this triangular position is assumed, the whole 
body is well balanced. 


The right hand should be placed on the left hand, the 
neck straightened so that the nose is in a perpendicular line 
with the navel. The tongue should rest on the upper palate. The 
belt should be loosened, and clothes neatly adjusted. Some 
prefer closed eyes so as to shut out all unnecessary light and 
external sights. 


Although there are certain advantages in closing the 
eyes, it is not always recommended as it tends to encourage 
drowsiness. Then the mind gets out of control and wanders 
aimlessly, vagrant thoughts arise, the body loses its erectness, 
quite unconsciously the mouth opens itself, saliva drivels, and 
the head nods. 


The Buddhas usually sit with half closed eyes looking 
through the tip of the nose not more than a distance of four 
feet away. 


Those who find the cross-legged posture too difficult 
may sit comfortably in a chair or any other support, sufficiently 
high to rest the feet on the ground. 


It is of no great importance what attitude one adopts 
provided the position is easy and relaxed. 
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HOW TO SUBDUE EVIL THOUGHTS 


The aspirant who is striving to gain one-pointedness of 
the mind should endeavour to control any unwholesome 
thoughts at their very inception. 


As mentioned in the Sutta Nipata he may be attacked 
by the ten armies of the Evil One: They are: i. sensual desires, 
(kama), ii. discouragement, (arati), iii. hunger and thirst 
(khuppipasa) iv. attachment (tanha), v. sloth.and_ torpor 
(thinamiddha), vi. fear (bhaya), vii. doubt (vicikiccha), viii. 
detraction and stubbornness (makkha, thambha), ix. ill-gotten 
gain, praise, honour and fame (labha, siloka, sakkara, 
micchayasa), and x. self-praise and contempt for others 
(attukkamsana paravambhana). 


On such occasions the following practical suggestions 
given by the Buddha will be beneficial to all. 


l. Harbouring a good thought opposite to the encroaching 
one, e.g. loving-kindness in case of. hatred. 

2. Reflecting upon possible evil consequences, e.g. anger 
sometimes results in murder. 

3. Simple neglect or becoming wholly inattentive to them. 
4. Tracing the cause which led to. the arising of the 
unwholesome thoughts and thus forgetting them in the 
retrospective process. 

5. Direct physical force. 


Just as a strong man overpowers a weak person, so one 
should overcome evil thoughts by bodily strength. "With teeth 
clenched and tongue pressed to the palate," advises the Buddha, 
"the monk by main force must constrain and coerce his mind 
and thus with clenched teeth and taut tongue, constraining and 
coercing his mind, those evil and unsalutary thoughts will 
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disappear and go to decay; and with their disappearing, the 
mind will become settled, subdued, unified and concentrated." 


Having attended to all these necessary preliminaries, the 
qualified aspirant retires to a solitary place, and summoning up 
confidence as to the certainty of achieving his goal, he makes 
a persistent effort to develop concentration. 


A physical object like a Kasina circle only aids 
concentration. But a virtue like loving-kindness has the specific 
advantage of building up that particular virtue in the character 
of the person. 


While meditating one may intelligently repeat the words 
of special formula, since they serve as an aid to evoke the 
ideas they represent. 


However intent the aspirant may be on the object of his 
meditation he will not be exempt from the initial difficulties that 


inevitably confront a_ beginner. "The..mind. wanders, alien 
thoughts dance before him, impatience overcomes him owing to 
the. slowness of. progress, and his efforts. slacken in 
consequence." The determined aspirant only welcomes these 
obstacles, cutting through the difficulties and looking straight 
towards his goal, never for a moment turning his eyes away 
from it. 
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‘CONCENTRATION ON EARTH KASINA 


Suppose, for instance, an aspirant takes an earth-kasina 
for his object (kammatthana). 


The surface of a circle of about one foot in diameter is 
covered with clay and smoothed well. This concentrative circle 
is known as the preliminary object (parikamma nimitta). He sets 
it down some four feet away and concentrates on it, saying 
pathavi pathavi, (earth, earth) until he becomes so wholly 
absorbed in it that all adventitious thoughts get automatically 
excluded from the mind. When he does this for some time — 
perhaps weeks or months or years — he would be able to 
visualize the object with closed eyes. On this visualized image 
(uggaha nimitta), which is a mental replica of the object, he 
concentrates until it. develops into a conceptualized image 
(patibhaga nimitta). 


According to the Visuddhi Magga the difference between 
the first visualized image and the second conceptualized image 
is that "in the former a fault of the kasina object appears while 
the latter is like the disc of a mirror taken out of a 41g, or a 
well-burnished conch-shell, or the round moon issuin, from the 
clouds." : 


The conceptualized image neither possesses colour nor 
form. It is just a mode of appearance and is born of perception. 


As he continually concentrates on this abstract concept 
he is said to be in possession of "proximate concentration 
(upacara samadhi) and the innate five Hindrances to spiritual 
progress (nivarana) namely, sensual desires (kamacchanda), 
hatred (vyapada), sloth and torpor (thinamiddha), restlessness 
and worry (uddhacca kukkucca) and indecision (vicikiccha), are 
temporarily inhibited by means of one-pointedness (ekaggata), 
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zest (piti), initial application, (vitakka) happiness (sukha) and 
sustained application (vicara) respectively. 


Eventually he gains 'estatic concentration’ (appana 
samadhi) and becomes absorbed in Jhana, enjoying the calmness 
and serenity of a one-pointed mind. 


This one-pointedness of the mind, achieved by inhibiting 
the Hindrances, is termed ‘Purity of Mind' (cittavisuddhi), the 
second stage on the Path of Purity. 


For the water-kasina one may take a vessel full of 
colourless water, preferably rain water, and concentrate on. it, 
saying —- apo, apo, (water, water) until he gains one- 
pointedness of the mind. 


To develop the fire-kasina one may kindle a fire before 
him and concentrate on it through a hole, a span and four 
fingers wide, in a rush-mat, a piece of leather, or a piece of 
cloth. 


One who develops the air-kasina concentrates on the 
wind that enters through window-space or a whole in the wall, 
saying — vayo, vayo, (air, air). 


To. develop the colour-kasinas one may make a disc 
(mandala) of the prescribed size and colour of blue, yellow, red, 
or white and concentrate on it repeating the name of the colour 
as in the case of the earth-kasina. 


He may even concentrate on blue, yellow, red and white 
flowers. 


Light-kasina may be developed by concentrating on the 
moon or an unflickering lamplight or on a circle of light made 
on the ground or the wall by sunlight or moonlight entering 
through a wall-crevice or holes saying — aloka aloka (light, 
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Space-kasina could be developed by concentrating on a 
hole a span and four fingers wide, in either a well-covered 
pavilion or a piece of leather or a mat saying — okasa, okasa 
(Space, space). 


ANUSSATI 


ASUBHA 


The ten kinds of corpses were found in ancient Indian 
cemeteries where dead bodies were not buried or cremated and 
flesh-eating animals frequent. In modern days finding them is 
out of question. 


Buddhanussati — is the reflection on the virtues of the 
Buddha as follows:— 





"Such indeed is that Exalted One — Worthy, Fully 
Enlightened, Endowed with Wisdom and Conduct. Well-farer, 
Knower of the Worlds, an Incomparable Charioteer for the 
Training of individuals, Teacher of gods and men, Omniscient 
and Holy." | 

| 


Dhammanussati — is the reflection on the virtues of the [if 
characteristics of the Doctrine as follows:— 


| 
"Well-expounded is the doctrine by the Blessed One, to : 
be realized by oneself of immediate fruits inviting investigation, j 
leading to Nibbana to be understood by the wise, each one for | 
himself." | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Sanghanussati — is the reflection on the virtues of the 
pure members of the Holy Celibate Order as follows:— 


"Of good conduct is the Order of the disciples of the 
Blessed One; of upright conduct is the Order of the disciples. of 
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of the Blessed One; of dutiful conduct is the Order of the 
disciples of the Blessed One. These four pairs. of people 
constitute eight individuals. This Order of the disciples of the 
Blessed One is worthy of offerings, is worthy of hospitality, is 
worthy of gifts, is worthy of reverential salutation, is an 
incomparable field of merit to the world. 
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the Blessed One; of wise conduct is the Order of the disciples 


Silanussati — is the reflection on the perfection of one's 
own virtuous conduct. 


Caganussati — is the reflection on one's own charitable 


nature. 


Devatanussati — "Deities are born in such exalted states 
on account of their faith and other virtues, I too possess them." 
Thus when one reflects again and again on one's own faith and 
other virtues, placing deities .as witnesses, it is called 
Devatanussati. 


Upasamanussati — is the reflection on the attributes of 
Nibbana such as the cessation of suffering and the like. 


_ Marananussati — is the reflection on the termination of 
the Psycho-Physical. 


Contemplation on death enables one to comprehend the 
fleeting nature of life. When one understands that death is 
certain and life is uncertain; one endeavours to make the best 
use of one's life by working for self-development and for the 
development of others instead of wholly indulging in sensual 
pleasures. Constant meditation on death does not make one 
pessimistic and lethargic, but, on the contrary, it makes one 
more active and energetic. Besides one can face death with 
serenity. 


While contemplating death one may think that life is 
like a flame or that all so-called beings are the outward 
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temporary manifestations of the invisible Kammic energy just as 
an electric light is the outward manifestation of the invisible 
electric energy. Using various similes as one likes; one may 
meditate on the uncertainty of life and on the certainty of 
death. 


Kayagatasati — is the reflection on the 32 impure parts 
of the body such as hair, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, 
flesh, sinews, bones, marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, diaphragm, 
spleen, lungs, bowels, mesentery, stomach, faeces, brain, bile, 
phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, lymph, tears, grease, saliva, nasal 
mucus, articular fluid and urine." 





This meditation on the loathsomeness of the body leads 
to dispassion. Many Bhikkhus in the time of the Buddha 
attained Arahatship by meditating on these impurities. If one is 
not conversant with all the thirty-two parts, one may meditate 
on one part such as bones, flesh, or skin. 


flesh which is covered with a skin. Beauty is nothing but skin 
deep. When one reflects on the impure parts of the body in this 
manner, passionate attachment to this body gradually 
disappears. | 


This: meditation may not appeal to those who are not 
sensual. They may meditate on the innate creative possibilities 


Inside this body is found a skeleton. It is filled with 
of this complex machinery of man. | 
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ANAPANASATI 


Anapanasati — is mindfulness on respiration. Ana 
means exhalation and apana, inhalation. 


Concentration on the breathing process leads to one- 
pointedness of the mind and ultimately to Insight which leads 
to Arahatship. . 


This is one of the best subjects of meditation which 
appeals equally to all. The Buddha also. practised this 
anapanasati before His Enlightenment. A detailed exposition of 
this meditation is found in the pk eth mo Sutta and in the 
Visuddhi Magga. 


A few practical hints are given here for the benefit of 
the average reader:— 


Adopting a convenient posture, breathe out and close the 


mouth. Then breathe through the nostrils naturally and not 
forcefully. Inhale first and mentally count one. Exhale and count 
two, concentrating on the breathing process. In this manner one 
may count up to ten constantly focusing one's attention on 
respiration. It is possible for the mind to wander before one 
counts up to ten. But one need not be discouraged. Let one try 
till one succeeds. Gradually one may increase the number of 
series—say five series of ten. Later one may concentrate on 
respiration without counting. Some prefer counting as it aids 
concentration, while some others prefer not to count. What is 
essential is concentration and not counting which is secondary. 
When one does this concentration, one feels light in body and 
mind and very peaceful too. One might perhaps feel as if one 
were floating in the air. When this concentration is practised for 
a certain period, a day will come when one will realize that so- 
called body is supported by mere breath and that body perishes 
when breathing ceases. One instantly realizes impermanence. 
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Where there is change there cannot be a permanent entity or an 
immortal soul. Insight could then be developed to gain 
Arahatship. 


It is now clear that the object of this concentration on 
respiration is not merely to gain one-pointedness but also to 
cultivate Insight in order to obtain deliverance. 


This simple method may be pursued by all without any 
harm. 


For more details readers are referred to the Visuddhi 
Magga. Anapana Sati according to the Satipatthana Sutta — 


"Mindfully he inhales, mindfully he exhales. 


1. "When making a long inhalation, he knows: 'l make 
a long inhalation’; when making a long exhalation, he knows: 
‘| make a long exhalation. 


2. "When making a short inhalation he knows: ‘1 make 
a short inhalation’; when making a short exhalation, he knows: 
‘| make a short exhalation’. 


3. "Clearly perceiving the entire breathing process, (i.e.; 
the beginning, middle and end), I will inhale’: thus he trains 
himself; ‘clearly perceiving the entire breathing process, | will 
exhale’; thus he trains himself. 


4. "Calming the respirations, I will inhale': thus he 
trains himself; ‘calming the respirations, | will exhale’: thus he 
trains himself." 


ABHINNA 


i When once the aspirant succeeds in cultivating the 
| jhanas he can without difficulty, develop the five supernormal 
| powers (abhinna) — namely, Divine Eye (dibbacakkhu), Divine 
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Ear (dibbasota), Reminiscence of past births (pubbenivasanussati 
nana), Thought-reading (paracittavijanana), and various psychic 
powers (iddhividha). 


Samadhi and these supernormal powers, it may be 
mentioned are not essential for the attainment of Arahatship, 
though they would undoubtedly be an asset to the possessor. 
There are, for instance, dry-visioned Arahats (sukkhavipassaka) 
who, without the aid of the jhanas, attain Arahatship 
straightaway by merely cultivating Insight. Many men and 
women attained Arahatship in the time of the Buddha Himself 
without developing the jhanas. 


It is only one who has gained the fifth jhana who could 
develop the five kinds of Abhinna. 


Dibbacakkhu is the Celestial or Divine Eye, also called 
clairvoyance, which enables one to see heavenly or earthly 
things, far or near, that are imperceptible to the physical eye. 


Cutupapatanana, knowledge. with regard to the dying 
and reappearing of beings, is identical with this Celestial Eye. 
Knowledge with regard to the future and knowledge with regard 
to the faring of beings according to their own good and bad 
actions, are two other kinds of Knowledge belonging to the 
same category. 


Dibbasota is the Celestial Ear, also called clairaudience, 
which enables one to hear subtle or coarse sounds far or near. 


Pubbenivasanussatinana is the power to remember. the 
past lives of oneself and others. With regard to this knowledge 
the Buddha's power is limitless, while in the case of others it 
is limited. 


Iddhividha is the power to fly through the air, walk on 
water, dive into the earth, create new forms, etc. 
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NIVARANA OR HINDRANCES 


"There are these five corruptions of the heart, tainted by 
which the heart is neither soft, nor pliable, nor gleaming, nor 
easily broken up, nor perfectly composed for the destruction of 
the corruptions." 









—Samyutta Nikaya 






Nivarana (Nivar, to hinder, to obstruct) is that which 
hinders one's progress or that which obstructs the path to 
Emancipation and heavenly states. It is also explained as that 
which "muffles, enwraps, or trammels thought." 









There are five kinds of Nivaranas or Hindrances. They 





areé:— 










(i) Sensual desires (Kamacchanda), (ii) Illwill (Vyapada), 
(iii) Sloth and Torpor (Thina-Middha), (iv) Restlessness and 
Worry (Uddhacca-Kukkucca), and (v) Doubts (Vicikiccha). 






(1.) Xamacchanda means sensual desires or attachment 
to pleasurable sense-objects such as form, sound, odour, taste, 
and contact. This is regarded as one of the Fetters, too, that 
bind one to Samsara. 







An average person is bound to get tempted by these 
alluring objects of sense. Lack of self-control results in the 
inevitable arising of passions. This Hindrance is inhibited by 
One-pointedness (Ekaggata), which is one of the five 
characteristics of Jhanas. It is attenuated on attaining 
Sakadagami and is completely eradicated on attaining Anagami. 
Subtle forms of attachment such as Rupa * _ and Arupa Raga 
(Attachment to healms of Form and Foimiess Realms) are 
eradicated only on attaining Arahatship. 
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The following six conditions tend to the eradication of 
sense-desires: (i) perceiving the loathsomeness of the object, (ii) 
constant meditation on loathsomeness. (iii) sense-restraint, (iV) 
moderation in food, (v) good friendship, and (vi) profitable talk. 


(2) Vydddapa is illwill or aversion. A desirable object 
leads to attachment while an undesirable one leads to aversion. 
These are the two great fires that burn the whole world. Aided 
by ignorance these two produce all sufferings in the world. 


lllwill is inhibited by Pity or joy which is one of the 
Jhana factors. It is attenuated on attaining Sakadagami and is 
eradicated on attaining Anagami. 


The following are six conditions which tend to the 
eradication of illwill: (i) perceiving the object with thoughts of 
goodwill, (ii) constant meditation on loving-kindness (Metta), (iti) 
thinking that Kamma is one's own, (iv) adherence to that view, 
(v) good friendship, and (vi) profitable talk. 


(3.) Thina or Sloth is explained as a morbid state of the 
mind, and Middha as a morbid state of the mental states. A 
stolid mind is as "inert as a bat hanging to a tree, or as 
molasses cleaving to a stick, or as a lump of butter too stiff for 
spreading.” Sloth and torpor should not be understood as bodily 
drowsiness, because Arahats who have destroyed these two 
states, also experience bodily fatigue. These two promote mental 
inertness and are opposed to strenuous effort (Viriya). They are 
inhibited by the hana factor, Vitakka or Initial Application, and 
are eradicated on attaining Arahatship. 


The following six conditions tend to the eradication of 
Sloth and Torpor: (i) reflection on the object of moderation of 
food, (ii) changing of bodily postures, (iii) contemplation on the 
object of light, (iv) living in the open, (v) good friendship and 
(iv) profitable talk. 
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(4.) Uddhacca is mental restlessness or excitement of the 
mind. It is a mental state associated with all types of immoral 
consciousness. As a rule an evil is done with some excitement 
or restlessness. 


Kukkucca is worry. It is either repentance over the 
committed evil or over the unfulfilled good: Repentance over 
one's evil does not exempt one from its inevitable consequences. 
The best repentance is the will not to’ repeat that evil. 


Both these hindrances are inhibited by the /hana factor, 
Sukha or happiness. Restlessness is eradicated on attaining 
Arahatship, and worry is eradicated on attaining Anagami. 


The following six conditions tend tothe eradication of 
these two states: (i) erudition or learning, (ii) questioning or 
discussion, (iii) understanding the nature’ of the Vinaya 
discipline, (iv) association with senior monks, (v) good friendship 
and (vi) profitable talk. 


(5.) Vicikiccha is doubt or indecision. That which is 
devoid of the remedy of wisdom is vicikiccha (vi = devoid; 
cikiccha = wisdom). It is also explained as vexation due to 
perplexed thinking (vici = seeking: kiccha = vexation). 


Here it is not used in the sense of doubt with regard to 
the Buddha etc., for even non-Buddhists inhibit vicikiccha and 
gain /hanas. As a Fetter vicikiccha is that doubt about Buddha 
etc. But as a Hindrance it denotes unsteadiness in one 
particular thing that is being done. The commentarial 
explanation of vicikiccha is the inability to decide anything 
definitely that it is so. In other words it is indecision. 


This state is inhibited by the /hana_ factor—Vicara, 
Sustained Application. It is eradicated on attaining Sotapatti. 


The following six conditions tend to its eradication: (i) 
knowledge of the Dhamma and Vinaya, (ii) discussion or 
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questioning, (iii) understanding of the nature of the Vinaya 
Discipline, (iv) excessive confidence, (v) good friendship, and (vi) 
profitable talk. 


"Transient are all component things, 
Sorrowful are all component things, 
Soulless are all conditioned and non-conditioned." 


—Dhammapada 


INSIGHT (VIPASSANA) 


When the /hanas are developed by temporarily inhibiting 
the Hindrances (Nivarana), the mind is so purified that it 
resembles a polished mirror, where everything is clearly reflected 
in true perspective. Still there is not complete freedom from 
unwholesome thoughts, for by concentration the evil tendencies 
are only temporarily inhibited. They may rise to the surface at 
quite unexpected moments. 


Discipline regulates words and deeds: concentration 
controls the mind; but it is Insight (panna), the third and final 
stage that enables the aspirant to Sainthood to eradicate wholly 
the defilements inhibited by Samadhi. 


At the outset he cultivates ‘Purity of Vision’ (ditthi 
visuddhi) in order to see things as they truly are. With one- 
pointed mind he analyses and examines this so-called being. 
This searching examination shows what he has called the "I" 
personality, to be merely a complex compound of mind and 
matter which are in a state of constant flux. 


Having thus gained a correct view of the real nature of 
this so-called being, freed from the false notion of a permanent 
soul he searches for the causes of this "I" personality. He 
realizes that there is nothing in the world that is not 
conditioned by some cause or causes, past or present, and that 
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his present existence is due to past ignorance (avijja), craving 
(tanha), grasping (upadana), Kamma, and physical food of the 
present life. On account of these five causes this so-called being 
has arisen, and as past causes have conditioned the present, so 
the present will condition the future. Meditating thus, he 
transcends all doubts with regards to past, present and future. 


Thereupon he contemplates the truth that all conditioned 
things are transient, (anicca), subject to suffering (dukkha), and 
devoid of an immortal soul (anatta). Whenever he turns his eyes 
he sees naught but these three characteristics standing out in 
bold relief. He realizes that life is a mere flux conditioned by 
internal cause. Nowhere does he find any genuine happiness, for 
everything is fleeting. 


As he thus contemplates the real nature of life and is 
absorbed in meditation, a day comes when, to his surprise, he 
witnesses an aura (obhasa) emitted by his body. He experiences 
an unprecedented pleasure, happiness and quietude. He becomes 
even-minded, religious fervour increases, mindfulness becomes 
clear and insight keen, mistaking this advanced state of moral 
progress for Sainthood, chiefly owing to the presence of the 
aura, he develops a liking to this mental state. Soon, the 
realization comes that these new developments are impediments 
to moral progress and he cultivates the purity of knowledge 
with regard to the Path and Not-Path. 


Perceiving the right path, he resumes his meditation in 
the arising (udaya nana) and passing away (vaya hana) of all 
conditioned things. Of these two states the latter becomes more 
impressed on his mind since change is more conspicuous than 
becoming. Therefore he directs his attention to contemplation of 
the dissolution of things (bhanga nana). He perceives that both 
mind and matter which constitute this so-called being are in a 
state of constant flux, not remaining for two consecutive 
moments the same. To him then comes the knowledge that all 
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dissolving things are fearful (bhaya nana). The whole world 
appears to him as a pit of burning embers — a source of 
danger. Subsequently he reflects on the wretchedness and vanity 
(adinava nana) of the fearful and deluded world, and gets a 
feeling of disgust (nibbida nana) followed by a strong will for 
deliverance from it (muncitukamyata nana). 


With this object in view, he resumes his meditations on 
the three characteristics of transiency, sorrow, and soullessness 
(patisankha nana) and thereafter develops complete equanimity 
towards all conditioned things having neither attachment nor 
aversion for any wordly object (upekkha nana), 


Reaching this point of spiritual development, he chooses 
one: of the three, cultivates Insight in that.particular direction 
until the glorious characteristic for his. object of special 
endeavour is achieved and intently the day comes when he first 
realizes Nibbana; his ultimate goal. 


"As the traveler by night sees the landscape around him 
by a flash of lightning and the picture so obtained swims long 
there after before his dazzled eyes, so the individual seekers, by 
the flashing light of insight, glimpses Nibbana with :— 


l. These nine kinds of insight—namely, udaya, vaya, 
bhanga, bhaya, adinava, nibbida, muncitukamyata, patisamkha, 
and upekha nanas are collectively termed Patipadananadassana 
visuddhi— Purification of vision of the Path of Purity. 


2. Insight found in this supramundane Path. of 
Consciousness is known as Nanadassana Visuddhi — Purity of 
vision which is knowledge, the seventh member of the Path of 
Purity. 


Such is the clearness that the after-picture never more 
fades from his mind . 
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When the spiritual pilgrim realizes Nibbana for the first 
time he is called a Sotapanna, one who has entered the stream 
that leads to Nibbana for the first time. 


The stream represents the noble Eightfold Path. 


A Stream-Winner is no more a worlding (puthujjana), but 
an Ariya (Noble). : 


FETTERS—SAMYOJANA 


On attaining this first stage of Sainthood, he eradicates 
the following three Fetters (samyojana) that bind him to 
existence—namely, 


i. Sakkaya-ditthi = sati kaye ditthi — literally, view that 
a group or compound exists. Here kaya refers to the five 
Aggregates — matter, feeling, perception, mental states, and 
consciousness. The view that there exists an unchanging entity, 


a permanent soul, when there is a complex compound of 
psycho-physical aggregates is termed  sakkaya-ditthi. 
Dhammasangani enumerates twenty kinds of such soul-theories. 
Sakkaya-ditthi is usually rendered as self-illusion, theory of 
individuality, or illusion of individualism. 


ii. Vicikiccha—Doubts. They are doubts about (i) the 
Buddha, (ii) the Dhamma, (iii) the Sangha, (iv) the disciplinary 
rules (sikkha), (v) the past, (iv) the future (vii) both the past 
and the future, and (viii) Dependent Origination (Paticca- 
Samuppada). 


iii. Silabbataparamasa—Adherence to (wrongful) rites and 
ceremonies. 


Dhammasangani explains it thus: "It is the theory held 
by ascetics and Brahmins outside this doctrine that purification 
is obtained by rules of moral conduct and rites." 
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SOTAPANNA—STREAM-WINNER 


For the eradication of the remaining seven Fetters a 
Sotapanna is reborn seven times at the most. He. gains implicit 
confidence in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. He 
would not for any reason violate any of the five precepts. He 
is not subject to rebirth in states of woe as he is destined to 
Enlightenment. 


With fresh courage as a result of these distant glimpses 
of Nibbana, the noble pilgrim makes a rapid progress, and 
perfecting his insight becomes a Sakadagami (Once-Returner), the 
second stage of Sainthood, by attenuating two other 
Fetters—namely, sense-desires (kKamaraga) and illwill (patigha). 


Now he is called a Once-Returner because he is born in 
the human realm only once should he not attain Arahatship in 
that birth itself. It is interesting to note that the Ariya Saint 
who has attained the second stage of Sainthood can only 
weaken these two powerful Fetters with which he is bound from 
a beginningless past. At times, though to a slight extent, he 
may harbour thoughts of lust and anger. 


It is by attaining the third stage of Sainthood, that of 
the Anagami (Never-Returner), that he completely eradicates 
those two Fetters. Thereafter he neither returns to this world 
nor is he born in the celestial realms, since he has rooted out 
the desire for sensual gratification. After death he is reborn in 
the Pure Abodes (Suddhavasa), an environment reserved for 
Anagamis. There he attains Arahatship and lives till the end of 
his life. : 


When a layman becomes an Anagami, he leads a 
celibate life. 
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The Anagami Saint now makes his final advance and 
destroying the remaining five Fetters — namely, attachment to 
Realms of Form (ruparaga), attachment to Formless Realms 
(aruparaga), pride (mana), restlessness (uddhacca), and ignorance 
(avijja) — attains Arahatship, the final stage of Sainthood. 


Stream-Winners, Once-Returners, Never-Returners. are 
called Sekhas because they have yet to undergo a training. 
Arahats are called Asekhas (Adepts) because they no more 
undergo any training. 


An. Arahat, literally, a Worthy One, is not subject to 
rebirth because he does not accumulate fresh Kammic activities. 
The seeds of his reproduction have all been destroyed. 


ARAHAT—SAINT 


The Arahat realizes that what was to be accomplished 
has been done, a heavy burden of sorrow has finally been 
relinquished, and all forms of craving and all shades of 
ignorance are totally annihilated. The happy pilgrim now stands 
on heights more than celestial, far removed from uncontrolled 
passions and the defilements of the world, experiencing the 
unutterable bliss of Nibbana. 


Rebirth can no longer affect him since no more 
reproductive seeds are formed by fresh kammic activities. 


Though an Arahat he is not wholly free from physical 
suffering, as this experience of the bliss of Deliverance is only 
intermittent nor has he yet cast off his material body. 


An Arahat is called an Asekha, one who does not 
undergo training, as he has lived the Holy Life and has 
accomplished his object. The other Saints from the Sotapatti 
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stage to the Arahat Path Stage are called Sekhas because they 
still undergo training. 


It may be mentioned in this connection that Anagamis 
and Arahats who have developed the Rupa and Arupa /hanas 
could experience the Nibbanic bliss uninterruptedly for as long 
as seven days even in this life. This, in Pali, is known as 
Nirodha-Samapatti. An Ariya, in this stage, is wholly free from 
pain, and his mental activities are all suspended. His stream of 
consciousness temporarily ceases to flow. | 


With regard to the difference between one who has 
attained Nirodha-Samapatti and a dead man, the Visuddhi 
Magga states: 'In the corpse not only are the plastic forces of 
the body (i.e., respiration), speech and mind stilled and 
quiescent, but also vitality is exhausted, heat is quenched, and 
the faculties are clear, although respiration, observation, and 
perception are stilled and quiescent." 


According to Buddhism, in conventional terms, this is 
the highest form of bliss possible in this life. 
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BUDDHIST MEDITATION 


The mental exercise known as meditation is found in all 
religious systems. Prayer is a form of discursive meditation, and 
in Hinduism the reciting of slokas and mantras is employed to 
tranquillise the mind to a state of receptivity. In most of these 
systems the goal is identified with the particular psychic results 
that ensue sometimes very quickly; and the visions that come 
in the semi-trance state, or the sounds that are heard, are 
considered to be the end-result of the exercise. This is not the 
case in the forms of meditation practised in Buddhism. 


There is still comparatively little known about the mind, 
its functions and its powers, and it is difficult for most people 
to distinguish between self-hypnosis, the development of 
mediumistic states, and the real process of mental clarification 
and direct perception which is the object of Buddhist mental 
concentration. The fact that mystics of every. religion have 
induced in themselves states wherein they see visions and hear 
voices that are in accordance with their own religious beliefs, 
indicates that their meditation has resulted only in bringing to 
the surface of the mind and objectifying the concepts already 
embedded in the deepest strata of their subconscious minds. The 
Christian sees and converses with the saints of whom he 
already knows, the Hindu visualises the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, and so on. When Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, the 
Bengali mystic, began to turn his thoughts towards Christianity, 
he saw visions of Jesus in his meditations, in place of his 
former eidetic images of the Hindu Avatars. 


The practised hypnotic subject becomes more and more 
readily able to surrender himself to the suggestions made to 
him by the hypnotiser, and anyone who has studied this subject 
is bound to see a connection between the mental state of 
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compliance he has reached and the facility with which the 
mystic can induce whatever kind of experiences he wills himself 
to undergo. There is still another possibility latent in the 
practice of meditation: the development of mediumistic faculties 
by which the subject can actually see and hear beings on 
different planes of existence, the Devalokas and the realm of the 
unhappy ghosts, for example. These worlds being nearest to our 
own are the more readily accessible, and this is the true 
explanation of the psychic phenomena of Western Spiritualism. 


The object of Buddhist meditation, however, is none of 
these things. They arise as side-products, but not only are they 
not its goal, but they are hindrances which have to be 
overcome. The Christian who has seen Jesus, or the Hindu who 
has conversed with Bhagavan Krishna may be quite satisfied 
that he has fulfilled the purpose of his religious life, but the 
Buddhist who sees a vision of the Buddha knows by that very 
fact that he has only succeeded in objectifying a concept in his 


own mind, for the Buddha after his Parinibbana is, in his own 
words, no. longer visible to gods or men. 


There is an essential difference, then, between Buddhist 
meditation and concentration and that practised in other 
systems. The Buddhist embarking on a course of meditation 
does well to recognise this difference and to establish in his 
own conscious mind a clear idea of what it is he is trying to 
do. 


The root-cause of rebirth and suffering is Ignorance 
(Avijj@) conjoined with and reacting upon Craving (7anha). These 
two causes form-a vicious circle; on the one hand, concepts, the 
result of ignorance, and on the other hand, desire arising from 
concepts. The world of phenomena-has no meaning beyond the 
meaning given to it by our own interpretation. 
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When that interpretation is conditioned by Avijja we. are 
subject to the. state known as Vipallasa, or hallucination. Sanna- 
Vipallasa,... hallucination of. perception; . Citta-Vipallasa, 
hallucination of consciousness,.and Ditthi-Vipallasa, hallucination 
of views, cause us to regard that which is impermanent (anicca) 
as permanent, that which is. painful (dukkha) as a source of 
pleasure,.and that which is unreal (@natta), or literally without 
any  self-existence,.as being a real, self-existing entity. 
Consequently, we place a false interpretation on all the sensory 
experiences we gain through the six channels of cognition, that 
is, the eye, ear, nose, tongue, sense of touch and mind (Cakkhu, 
sota, ghana, jivha, kaya and mano ayatana). Physics, by showing 
that the realm of phenomena we know through these channels 
of cognition does not really correspond to the physical world 
known to science, has confirmed this Buddhist truth. We are 
deluded by our own senses. Pursuing what we imagine to be 
desirable, an object of pleasure, we are in reality only following 
a shadow, trying to grasp a mirage. It is Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta 
—Impermanent, associated with suffering, and insubstantial,— 
since like begets like; and we ourselves, who chase the illusion, 
are also impermanent, subject to suffering and without any 
persistent ego-principle. It is a case.of a shadow pursuing a 
shadow. 





The purpose of Buddhist meditation, therefore, is to gain 
a more than intellectual understanding of this truth, to liberate 
ourselves from the delusion and thereby put an end both to 
Ignorance and Craving. If the meditation does not produce 
results. which are observable in the character. and the whole 
attitude to life—it is clear that there is something wrong either 
with the. system or with the method of employing it. It is not 
enough to see lights, to have visions or to experience ecstasy. 
These phenomena are too common to be impressive to the 
Buddhist who really understands the purpose of Buddhist 
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meditation. There are actual dangers in them which are apparent 
to one who is also a student of psycho-pathology. 


In the Buddha's great -Discourse on the practice of 
mindfulness the Maha-Satipatthana Sutta, both the object and 
the means of attaining it are clearly set forth. Attentiveness to 
the movements of the body, to the ever-changing states of the 
mind, is to be cultivated in order that their real nature should 
be known. Instead of identifying these physical and mental 
phenomena with the false concept of "Self" we are to see them 
as they really are; movements of a physical body that is an 
aggregate of the Four Mahabhutas (elements), subject to physical 
laws of causality on the one hand, and on the other, a flux of 
successive phases of consciousness ‘arising and passing away in 
response to external stimuli. They are to be viewed objectively, 
as though they were processes not associated with ourselves but 
belonging to another order of phenomena. 


From what can selfishness and egotism proceed if not 
from the concept of "Self" (Sakkayaditthi)? If the practice of any 
form of meditation leaves selfishness or egotism unabated, it 
has not been successful. A tree is judged by its fruits and a 
man by his actions, there is no other criterion. Particularly is 
this true in Buddhist psychology, because the man is his 
actions. In the truest sense they, or the continuity of Kamma 
and Vipaka which they represent, are the only claims he can 
make to any persistent identity, not only through the different 
phases of this life but also from one life to another. 
Attentiveness with regard to body and mind serves to break 
down the illusion of self; and not only that, it also cuts off 
craving and attachment to. external objects, so that ultimately 
there is neither the "Self" that craves nor any object of craving. 
It is a long and arduous discipline and one that can only be 
undertaken in retirement from the world and its cares. Yet even 
a temporary retirement, a temporary course of this discipline, 
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can bear good results in that it establishes an attitude of mind 
which can be applied to some degree in the ordinary situations 
of life. Detachment, objectivity, is an invaluable aid to clear 
thinking. It enables a man to sum up a given situation without 
bias, personal or otherwise, and to act in that situation with 
courage and discretion. Another gift it bestows is that of 
concentration—the ability to focus the mind and keep it steadily 
fixed on a single point (Ekaggata, or one-pointedness), and this 
is the great secret of success in any undertaking. The mind is 
hard to tame; it roams here and there restlessly as the wind, 
or like an untamed horse, but when it is fully under control it 
is the. most powerful instrument in the whole universe. He who 
has mastered his own mind is indeed master of the Three 
Worlds. 


In the first place he is without fear. Fear arises because 
we associate mind and body (nama-rupa) with "Self; 
consequently any harm to either is considered to be harm done 


to oneself. But he who has broken down this illusion by 
realising that the five Khandha process is merely the 
manifestation of cause and effect, does not fear death or 
misfortune. He remains equable alike in success and failure, 
unaffected by praise or blame. The only thing he fears is 
demeritorious action, because he knows that no thing or person 
in the world can harm him except himself, and as his 
detachment increases he becomes less and less liable to 
demeritorious deeds. Unwholesome action comes of an 
unwholesome mind, and as the mind becomes purified, healed 
of its disorders, bad Karma ceases to accumulate. He comes to 
have a horror of wrong action and to take greater and greater 
delight in those deeds that are rooted in Alobha, Adosa and 
Amoha— generosity, benevolence and wisdom. 
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ANAPANASATI 


One of the most universally-applicable methods of 
cultivating mental concentration is Anapanasati, attentiveness on 
the in-going and out-going breath. This, unlike the Yogic 
systems, does not call for any interference with the normal 
breathing, the breath being merely used as a4 point on which to 
fix the attention, at the tip of the nostrils. The attention must 
not wander, even to follow the breath, but must be kept rigidly 
on the selected spot. In the initial stages it is advisable to mark 
the respiration by counting, but as soon as it is possible to 
keep the mind fixed without this artificial aid, it should be 
discontinued, and only used when it is necessary to recall the 
attention. 


As the state of mental quiescence (Samatha) is 
approached the breath appears to become fainter and fainter, 


until it is hardly discernible. It is at this stage that certain 
psychic phenomena appear, which may at first be disconcerting. 
A stage is reached when the actual bodily Dukkha, the 
sensation of arising and passing away of the physical elements 
in the body, is felt. This is experienced as a disturbance but it 
must be remembered that it is an agitation that is always 
present in the body but we are unaware of it until the mind 
becomes stabilised. It is the first direct experience of the Dukkha 
(suffering) which is inherent in all phenomena—the realisation 
within oneself of the first of the Four Noble Truths, Dukkha 
Ariya Sacca. When that is passed there follows the sensation of 
Piti, rapturous joy associated with the physical body. The 
teacher of Vipassana, however, is careful never to describe to 
his pupil beforehand what he is likely to experience, for if he 
does so, there is strong possibility that the power of suggestion 
will produce a false reaction, particularly in those cases where 
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the pupil is very suggestible and greatly under the influence of 
the teacher. 


DEVICES IN MEDITATION 


In Kammatthana it is permissible to use certain devices, 
such as the earth or colour Kasina, as focal points for the 
attention. A candle-flame, a hole in a wall, or some metal object 
can also be used and the method of using them is found in the 
Pali Texts and the Visuddhi Magga. In the Texts themselves it 
is to be noted that the Buddha gave objects of meditation to 
His Disciples in accordance with their individual characteristics, 
and His unerring knowledge of the right technique for each 
came from His insight into their previous births. Similarly with 
discursive meditation, a subject would be given which was easily 
comprehensible to the pupil, or which served to counteract some 
strong unwholesome tendency in his nature. Thus, to one 
attracted by sensual indulgence, the Buddha would recommend 
meditation on the impurity of the body, or the "cemetery 
meditation". Here the object is to counterbalance attraction by 
repulsion, but it is only a "skillful means" to reach the final 
state, in which attraction and repulsion both cease to exist. In 
the Arahant there is neither liking nor disliking: he regards all 
things with perfect equanimity, as did the Thera Maha 
Moggallana when he accepted a handful of rice from a leper. 


BEADS 


The use of the rosary in Buddhism is. often 
misunderstood. If it is used for the mechanical repetition of a 
set formula, the repeating of so many phrases as an act of 
piety, as in other religions, its value is negligible. When it is 
used as a means of holding the attention and purifying the 
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mind, however, it can be a great help. One of the best ways of 
employing it, because it calls for undivided attention, is to 
repeat the Pali formula of the qualities of Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha, beginning "“/ti'pi so Bhagava —" with the first bead, 
starting again with the second and continuing to the next 
quality: "/ti'pi so Bhagava, Arahan —" and so on until with the 
last bead the entire formula is repeated from beginning to end. 
This cannot be carried out successfully unless the mind is 
entirely concentrated on what is being done. At the same time 
the recalling of the noble qualities of Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha lifts the mind to a lofty plane, since the words carry 
with them a meaning that impresses itself on the pattern of the 
thought-moments as they arise and pass away. The value of 
this in terms of Abhidhamma psychology lies in the wholesome 
nature of the Cittakkhana, or "consciousness-moment" in its 
uppada (arising), thiti (static) and bhanga (disappearing) phases. 
Each of these wholesome Cittakkhana contributes to the 
improvement of the Sankhara, or aggregate of tendencies; in 
other words, it directs the subsequent thought-moments into a 
higher realm and tends to establish the character on that level. 


SAMATHA BHAVANA 


Samatha Bhavana, the development of mental tranquillity 
with concentration, is accompanied by three benefits; it gives 
-happiness in the present life, a favourable rebirth, and the 
freedom from mental defilements which is a prerequisite for 
attainment of insight. In Samatha the mind becomes like a still, 
clear pool completely free from disturbance and agitation, and 
ready to mirror on its surface the nature of things as they 
really are, the aspect of them which is hidden from ordinary 
knowledge by the restlessness of craving. It is the peace and 
fulfillment which is depicted on the features of the Buddha, 
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investing His images with a significance that impresses even 
those who have no knowledge of what it means. Such an image 
of the Buddha can itself be a very suitable object of meditation, 
and is, in fact, the one that most Buddhists instinctively use. 
The very sight of the tranquil Buddha image can calm and 
pacify a mind distraught with worldly hopes and fears. It is the 
certain and visible assurance of Nibbana. 


VIPASSANA BHAVANA 


Vipassana Bhavana is realisation of the Three Signs of 
Being, Anicca, Dukkha, and Anatta, by direct insight. These 
three characteristics, Impermanence, Suffering and Non-self, can 
be grasped intellectually, as scientific and philosophical truth, 
but this is not in itself sufficient to rid the mind of egoism and 
craving. The final objective lies on a higher level of awareness, 


the direct "intuitional" plane, where it is actually experienced as 
psychological fact. Until this personal confirmation is obtained 
the sphere of sense perception (Ayatana) and sensory-responses 
remain stronger than the intellectual conviction, the two function 
side by side on different levels of consciousness, but it is 
usually the sphere dominated by Avijja which continues to 
determine the course of life by volitional action. The philosopher 
who: fails to live according to his. philosophy. is the most 
familiar example of this incompatibility between theory and 
practice. When the direct perception is obtained, however, what 
was at its highest intellectual level still merely a theory becomes 
actual knowledge, in precisely the same way that we "know" 
when we are hot or cold, hungry or thirsty. The mind that has 
attained it is established in the Dhamma, and Panna, wisdom, 
has taken the place of delusion. 
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Discursive meditation, such as that practised in Christian 
devotion is entirely on the mental level, and can be undertaken 
by anyone at any time. It calls for no special preparation or 
conditions. For the more advanced exercises of Samatha and 
_ Vipassana however, the Strictest observance of Sila, the basic 
moral rules, becomes necessary. These techniques are best 
followed in seclusion, away from the impurities of worldly life 
and under the guidance of an accomplished, master. Many people 
have done themselves psychic harm by embarking on them 
without due care in this respect. It is not advisable for anyone 
to experiment on his own; those who are unable to place 
themselves under a trustworthy teacher will do best to confine 
themselves to discursive meditation. It cannot take them to 
enlightenment but will benefit them morally and prepare them 
for the next stage. 


THE PRACTICE OF METTA-BHAVANA 


Metta Bhavana is the most universally beneficial form of 
discursive meditation, and can be practised in any conditions. 
Thoughts of universal, undiscriminating benevolence like radio 
waves reaching out in all directions, sublimate the creative 
energy of the mind. With steady perseverance in Metta Bhavana 
a point can be reached at which it becomes impossible even to 
harbour a thought of ill-will. True peace can only come to the 
world through minds that are at peace. If people everywhere in 
the world could be persuaded to devote half an hour daily to 
the practice of Metta Bhavana we should see more real advance 
towards world peace and security than international agreements 
will ever bring us. It would be a good thing if, in this new era 
of the Buddha Sasana, people of all creeds could be invited to 
take part in a worldwide movement for the practice of Metta 
Bhavana and pledge themselves to live in accordance with the 
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highest tenets of their own religion, whatever it may be. In so 
doing they would be paying homage to the Supreme Buddha 
and to their own particular religious teacher as well, for on this 
level all the great religions of the world unite. If there is a 
common denominator to be found among them it is surely here, 
in the teaching of universal loving-kindness which transcends 
doctrinal differences and draws all beings together by the power 
of a timeless and all-embracing truth. 


The classic formulation of Metta as an attitude of mind 
to be developed by meditation is found in the Xaraniya Metta 
Sutta (Sutta Nipata, Khuddaka-patha). It is recommended that 
this Sutta should be recited before beginning the meditation, and 
again at its close, a practice which is invariably followed in the 
Buddhist countries. The verses of the Sutta embody the highest 
concept to which the thought of loving-kindness can reach, and 
it serves both as a means of self-protection against 
unwholesome mental states and as a subject of contemplation 
(Kammatthana). 


It is taught in Buddhism that the cultivation of — 
benevolence must begin with oneself. There is a profound 
psychological truth in this for no one who hates or despises 
himself, consciously or unconsciously, can feel true loving- 
kindness for others. To each of us the self is the nearest object; 
if one's attitude towards oneself is not a wholesome one, the 
spring of love is poisoned at its source. This does not mean 
that we should build up an idealised picture of ourselves as an 
object of admiration, but that, while being fully aware of our 
faults and deficiencies, we should not condemn but resolve to 
improve ourselves, and cherish confidence in our ability to do 
SO. 


Metta Bhavana, therefore, begins with the thought: "May 
I be. free from enmity; may I be free from ill-will; may I be rid 
of suffering; may I be happy." 
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This thought having been developed, the next stage is 
to apply it in exactly the same form and to the same degree, 
to someone for whom one has naturally a feeling of friendship. 
In so doing, two points must be observed: the object should be 
a living person, and should not be one of the opposite sex. The 
second prohibition is to guard against the feeling of Metta 
turning into its "near enemy", sensuality. Those whose sensual 
leanings have a different orientation must vary the rule to suit 
their own needs. 


When the thought of Metta has been developed towards 
a friend, the next object should be someone towards whom one 
has no marked feelings of like or dislike. Lastly, the thought of 
Metta is to be turned towards someone who is hostile. It is 
here that difficulties arise. They are to be expected, and the 
meditator must be prepared to meet and wrestle with them. To 
this end, several techniques are described in the Visuddhi Magga 
and elsewhere. The first is to think of the hostile personality in 
terms of Anatta — impersonality. The meditator is advised to 
analyse the hostile personality into its impersonal components 
— the body, the feelings, the perceptions, the volitional 
formations and the consciousness. The body, to begin with, 
consists of purely material items: hair of the head, hair of the 
body skin, nails, teeth and so on. There can be no basis for 
enmity against these. The feelings, perceptions, volitional 
formations and consciousness are all transitory phenomena, 
interdependent, conditioned and bound up with suffering. They 
are Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta, impermanent, fraught with 
suffering and void of selfhood. There is no more individual 
personality in them than there is in the physical body itself. So 
towards them, likewise, there can be no real ground for enmity. 


If this approach should prove to be not altogether 
effective there are others in which emotionally counteractive 
states of mind are brought into play, as for example regarding 
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the. hostile person with compassion. The meditator should reflect: 
"As he (or she) is, so am I. As I am, so is he. We are both 
subject to suffering and death. We are both bound to the 
inexorable Wheel of Life by ignorance and craving. Both of us 
are subject to the law of cause and effect, and whatever evil we 
do, for that we must suffer. Why then should I blame or call 
anyone my enemy? Rather should | purify my mind and wish 
that he may do the same, so that both of us may be. freed 
from suffering." 


If this thought is dwelt upon and fully comprehended, 
feelings of hostility will be cast out. When the thought of 
loving-kindness is exactly the same, in quality and degree, for 
all these four objects—oneself, one's friend, the. person towards 
whom one is neutral, and the enemy—the meditation has been 
successful. 


The ‘next stage is to widen and extend it. This process 


is a threefold one: suffusing Metta without limitation, suffusing 
it with limitation and suffusing it in all of the ten directions, 
east, west, north, south, the intermediate points, above and 
below. 


In suffusing Metta without limitation (Anodhiso-pharana) 
the meditator thinks of the objects of loving-kindness under five 
heads: All sentient beings; All things that have life, All beings 
that have come into existence; All that have personality; All that 
have assumed individual being. For each.of these groups 
separately he formulates the thought: "May ‘they be free from 
enmity;. may they be free from ill-will; may they be rid of 
suffering; may they be happy". For each object he specifies the 
particular group which he is suffusing with Metta: "May. all 
sentient beings be free from enmity, etc .... May all things that 
have life be free from enmity, etc." This meditation embraces all, 
without particular reference to locality, and so it is called 
"suffusing without limitation" 
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In suffusing Metta with limitation (Odhiso-pharana) there 
are seven groups which form the objects of the meditation. They 
are: All females; All males; All Noble Ones (those who have 
attained any one of the stages of Sainthood); All imperfect ones; 
All Devas; All human beings; All beings in states of woe. Each 
of the groups should be meditated upon as described above: 
"May all females be free from enmity, etc.... May all males be 
free from enmity, etc." This method is called "suffusing Metta 
with limitation" because it defines the groups according to their 
nature and condition. 


Suffusing with Metta all beings in the ten directions is 
carried out in the same way. Directing his mind towards the 
East, the meditator concentrates on the thought: "May all beings 
in the East be free from enmity; may they be free from ill-will; 
may they be rid of suffering; may they be happy!" And so with 
beings in the West, the North, the South, the North-east, South- 
west, North-west, Southeast, above and below. 


_ Lastly, each of the twelve groups belonging to the 
unlimited and limited suffusions of Metta can be dealt with 
separately for each of the ten directions, using the appropriate 
formulas. 


It is taught that each of these twenty-two modes of 
practising Metta-bhavana is capable of being developed up to the 
stage of Appana-samadhi; that is, the concentration which leads 
to Jhana, or mental absorption. For this reason it is described 
as the method for attaining release of the mind through Metta 
(Metta-cetovimutti). It is the first of the Four Brahma Viharas, 
the sublime states of which the Karaniya Metta Sutta says: 
"Brahmam etam viharam idhamahu"— “Here is declared the 
Highest Life." 


Metta, Karuna, Mudito, Upekkha: Loving-kindness, Compassion, 
Sympathetic Joy and Detachment, these four states of mind 
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represent the highest levels of mundane consciousness. One who 
has attained to them and dwells in them is impervious to the 
ills of life Like a god he moves and acts in undisturbed 
serenity, armoured against the blows of fate and the uncertainty 
of worldly conditions. And the first of them to be cultivated is 
Metta, because it is through boundless love that the mind gains 


its first taste of liberation. 
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REFLECTION ON DEATH 
(MARANANUSSATI) 


"“Maranadhammo'mhi  maranam_ anatito'ti, abhinham 
pacca-vekkhitabbam, itthiya va purisena va gahatthena va 
pabbajitena va....."—(l am subject to death, I have not 
overcome death — thus should everyone — men, women, the 
laity and the monks — constantly reflect.) 


—Anguttara Nikaya. 


There are in this world people in- various walks of life, 
who resent the very word ‘death’, let alone reflect on_ it. 
Infatuated by long life, good health, youth and prosperity, they 
completely forget the fact that they are subjected. to death. 
Immersed in the evanescent pleasures of the five-fold senses, 
they seek only material progress in this world, completely 
disregarding a future life, and indulging in vice through the 
mind, body and speech. They regard this impermanent and 
evanescent life as permanent and everlasting. It is to arouse a 
sense of dissatisfaction in such blind and ignorant people, to 
allay the pangs of sorrow caused by the separation of animate 
objects, like parents and children, and inanimate objects, like 
wealth and property, to inculcate the doctrine of impermanence 
in all beings, and thereby convince them. of — the 
unsatisfactoriness of life, and direct them towards the 
attainment of everlasting peace, that.the Buddha preached these 
words. 


A person who has not comprehended the doctrine of 
the Buddha, is infatuated by long life and considers himself as 
immortal, even though he may see many deaths around him; he 
is infatuated by good health and considers himself free from 
disease even though he may see countless diseased persons 
around him; he is infatuated by youth even though he may see 
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many aged persons and considers himself as one who is not 
subjected to old age; he is infatuated by wealth and prosperity 
even though he may see countless persons rendered destitute 
through loss of wealth; and he never thinks for a moment, that 
he too, might be subjected to such a state. 


Thus infatuated, the ignorant ones lead a life of vanity, 
heedless of the perils of this world and the next, deluded by the 
evanescent pleasures of life. Their only aim in life is to satisfy 
their five-fold senses. To such persons who are blinded with 
the greed for worldly pleasures and worldly honours, death 
comes quite unexpectedly. Since they had not even dreamt of 
disease, old age and death, they are taken aback when such 
calamities strike them and they lose their senses; they are 
frightened and they lament, not knowing what to do. To such 
blind persons, immersed in the satisfaction of carnal pleasures, 
reflection on death certainly gives a true view of life. It also 
helps them to destroy their vanity and pride. 


Furthermore, reflection on death affords solace to the 
multitudes who lament and torment themselves, unable to bear 
the pangs of sorrow caused by the separation from their beloved 
ones. | 


Whoever constantly keeps in mind the fact that he 
would someday be subjected to death and that death is 
inevitable, would be eager to fulfill his duties to his fellow-men 
before death, and this would certainly make him heedful in 
respect of this world and the next. It has been said, therefore, 
that a "monk who is engaged in the thought of death is ever 
heedful."—("maranasati-manuyutto bhikkhu satatam appamatto 
hvti") 


There are, however, extremists who say that reflection 
on death is an unnecessary thought that tends to retard the 
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progress of a person. This is not so. For, thus has 
Visnusarman said in the Pancatantra :— 


‘Samcintya samcintya tamugradandam 
Mrtyum manusyasya vicaksanasya 
Varsambusikta iva carmabandhah 
Sarvaprayatnah Sithili bhavanti.: 


(All the endeavours of a wise man who constantly thinks of 
death that causes severe punishment, are bound to become easy 
and flexible like leather bags moistened with rain-water.) 


It must be noted, however, that Buddhism never 
advocated dejection and neglect of one's duties by pondering 
over death. On the contrary, what is taught in Buddhism is the 
fulfilment of one's duties and obligations in the best possible 
manner even on the eve of death: The Buddha had expressed 
His categorical disapproval of the postponement of one's duties. 
Thus says the Buddha :— 


"Ajjeva kiccam atappam Ko janna maranam suve.. . 
(Today itself, one should strive for the accomplishment of one's 
tasks; for, who knows whether death would strike tomorrow . 


) 


The Uraga /ataka recounts how a father, when his only 
son lay dead, bitten by a serpent, sent news of the incident to 
the inmates of the house and without awaiting their arrival, 
continued to plough his field; he was a person who regularly 
practised meditation on death. By thus reflecting on the 
inevitability of death, one becomes increasingly active in the 
performance of one's duties; one also develops a sense of 
fearlessness towards death. Furthermore, such a person takes 
care not to commit the slightest sin that is likely to cause 
suffering in the next world; he becomes a free person who has 
forsaken all bonds and attachments to his beloved ones and 
other objects. 
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Both monks and laymen, unmindful of death and 
considering themselves as immortals, are often heedless in 
cultivating virtues. They engage themselves in strife and 
arguments and are often dejected, with their hopes and 
aspirations shattered. At times, they postpone their work with 
the hope of doing it on a grand scale in the future, and end up 
without being able to do anything. Therefore, it is only proper 
that one should daily reflect on death. Out of the four-fold 
topics of meditation prescribed for Buddhists as suitable to be 
practised everywhere,Sabbattha kammatthana, reflection on death, 
comes as the fourth (Buddhanus-sati metta ca — asubham 
maranasati.) 


"Ekadhammo. bhikkave bhavito bahulikato  ekanta 
nibbidaya viragaya nirodhaya upasamaya abhinnaya sambodhaya 
nibbanaya samvattati; katamo ekadhammo maranasati."—There is, 
O monks, one Dhamma which when meditated on and_ practised 
constantly, leads to detachment from the world of becoming, 
freedom from all defilements, emancipation from worldly 
sorrows, acquisition of highl knowledge, realisation of the Four 
Noble Truths, and attainment of Nibbana. What is this one 
Dhamma? It is the constant reflection on death. The loftiness 
and significance of ‘reflection on death' is clearly conveyed by 
this doctrinal passage. 
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To the average man, death is by no means a pleasant 
subject for talk or discussion. It is something dismal and 
oppressive — a veritable kill-joy, a fit topic for a funeral house 
only. The average man immersed as he is in the self, ever 
seeking after the pleasurable, ever pursuing that which excites 
and gratifies the senses, refuses to pause and ponder seriously 
that these very objects of pleasure and gratification will some 
day reach their end. If wise counsel does not prevail and urge 
the unthinking pleasure-seeking man to consider seriously that 
death can knock at his door also, it is only the shock of a 
bereavement under his own roof, the sudden and untimely death 
of a parent, wife or child that will rouse him up from his 
delirious round of sense-gratification and rudely awaken him to 
the hard facts of life. Then only will his eyes open, then only 
will he begin to ask himself why there is such a phenomenon 
as death. Why is it inevitable? Why are there these painful 
partings which rob life of its joys? 


To most of us, at some moment or another, the 
spectacle of death must have given rise to the deepest of 
thoughts and profoundest of questions. What is life worth, if 
able bodies that once performed great deeds now lie flat and 
cold, senseless and lifeless? What is life worth, if eyes that 
once sparkled with joy, eyes that once beamed with love are 
now closed forever, bereft of movement, bereft of life? Thoughts 
such as these, are not to be repressed. It is. just these 
inquiring thoughts, if wisely pursued, that will ultimately unfold 
the potentialities inherent in the human mind to receive the 
highest truth. 


According to the Buddhist way. of thinking, death, far 
from being a subject to be shunned and avoided, is the key that 
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unlocks the seeming mystery of life. It is by understanding 
death that we understand life; for death is part of the process 
of life in the larger sense. In another sense, life and death are 
two ends of the same process, and if you understand one end 
of the process, you also understand the other end. Hence by 
understanding the purpose of death, we also understand the 
purpose of life. It is the contemplation of death, the intensive 
thought that it. will someday come upon us, that softens the 
hardest of hearts, binds one to another with cords of love and 
compassion, and destroys the barriers of caste, creed and race 
among the peoples of this earth, all of whom are subjected to 
the common destiny of death. Death is a great leveller. Pride of 
birth, pride of position, pride of wealth, pride of. power must 
give way to the all-consuming thought of inevitable death. It is 
this levelling aspect of death that made the poet say:— 

"Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade." 


It is the contemplation of death that helps to destroy 
the infatuation of sense-pleasure. It is the contemplation of 
death that destroys vanity. It is the contemplation of death 
that gives balance and a healthy sense of proportion to our 
highly over-wrought minds with their misguided sense of values. 
It is the contemplation of death that gives strength and 
steadiness and direction to the erratic human mind, now 
wandering in one direction, now in another, without an aim, 
without a purpose. It is not for nothing that the Buddha has, 
in the very highest terms, commended. to His disciples the 
practice of mindfulness regarding death. This is known as 
"marananussati bhavana.". One who wants to practise it must, 
at stated times, and also every now and then, revert to the 
thought "maranam bhavissati" — "death -will take place." This 
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contemplation on death is one of the classical meditation- 
subjects treated in the Visuddhi Magga which states that in 
order to obtain the fullest results, one should practise this 
meditation in the correct way, that is, with mindfulness (sati), 
with a sense of urgency (samvega) and with understanding 
(mana). For example, suppose a young disciple fails to realize 
keenly that death can come upon him at any moment, and 
regards it as something that will occur in old age ‘in the distant 
future, his contemplation of death will be lacking strength and 
clarity, so much so that it will run on lines which, are not 
conducive to success. 


How great and useful is the contemplation of death can 
be seen from the following beneficial effects enumerated in the 
Visuddhi Magga: — "The disciple who devotes himself to this 
contemplation on death is always vigilant, takes no delights in 
any form of existence, gives up hankering after life, censures 
evil doings, is free from craving as regards the requisites of life; 
his perception of impermanence becomes established, he realizes 
the painful and soulless nature of existence and at the moment 
of death he is devoid of fear, and remains mindful and self- 
possessed, Finally, if in this present life he fails to attain to 
Nibbana, upon the dissolution of the body, he is bound for a 
happy destiny." Thus it will be seen that mindfulness of death 
not only purifies and refines the mind but also has the effect 
of robbing death of its fears and terrors, and helps one at that 
solemn moment when he is gasping for his last breath, to face 
that situation with fortitude and calm. He is never unnerved 
at the thought of death, but is always prepared for it. It is 
such a man that can truly exclaim:— "O death, where is thy 
sting?" 
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This is the Story concerning a landowner whose son had 
died. Here the Master went to the man's house, and after 
saluting him as he was seated, asked him saying, "Pray, Sir, 
why are you grieving ?". And on his replying, "Yes, Reverend 
Sir, ever since my son's death I grieve," He said, "Sir, verily that 
which is subjected to dissolution is dissolved, and that which is 
subjected to destruction is destroyed, and this happens not to 
one man only, nor in one village merely, but in countless 
spheres, and in .the three modes of existence. There is no 
creature that is not subjected to death, nor is there any existing 
thing that is capable of abiding in the same condition. All 
beings are subjected to death, and all compounds are subjected 
to dissolution. But sages of old, when they lost a son, said, 
"That which is subjected to destruction is destroyed ... and 
grieved not." And hereupon, at the man's request He related a 
story of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodhisatta was born in a brahmin household, in 
a village outside the gates of Benares, and rearing a family, he 
Supported them by field labour. He had two children, a son 
and a daughter. When the son was grown up, the father 
brought a wife home for him, from a family of equal rank with 
his own. Thus, with a female slave they composed a household 
of six; the Bodhisatta and his wife, the son and daughter, the 
daughter-in-law and female slave. They lived happily and 


| affectionately together. The Bodhisatta thus admonished the 


other five; "According as ye have received, give alms, observe 
holy days, keep the moral law, dwell on the thought of death, 
be mindful of your mortal state. For in the ase of beings like 
ourselves, death is certain, life is uncertain: all existing things 
are transitory and subjected to decay. Therefore take heed to 
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your ways, day and night." They readily accepted his teaching 
and dwelt earnestly on the thought of death. 


Now one day the Bodhisatta went with his son to 
plough his field. The son gathered together the rubbish and set 
fire to it. Not far from where he was, lived a snake in an 
anthill. The smoke hurt the snake's eyes. Coming out from his 
hole in a rage, it thought, "This is all due to that fellow," and 
fastening upon him with its four teeth it bit him. The youth 
fell down dead. The Bodhisatta on seeing him fall, left his 
oxen and came to him, and finding that he was dead, he took 
him up and laid him at the foot of a certain tree, and covering 
him up with a cloak, he neither wept nor lamented. He said, 
"That which is subjected to dissolution is dissolved, and that 
which is subjected to death is dead. All compound existences 
are transitory and liable to death." And recognizing the 
transitory nature of things, he went on with his ploughing. 
Seeing a neighbour pass close by the field; he asked, "Friend, 
are you going home?" And on his answering, "Yes," he said, 
"Please then go to our house and say to the mistress, 'You are 
not to-day as formerly to bring food for two, but to bring it for 
one only. And hitherto, the female slave alone has brought the 
food, but today all four of you are to put on clean garments, 
to come with perfumes and flowers in your hands.' " 


"All right," he said, and went and spoke these very 
words to the brahmin's wife. 

She asked, "By whom, Sir, was this message given?" 

"By the brahmin, lady," he replied. 

Then she understood that her son was dead. But she 
did not so much as tremble. Thus showing perfect self-control 
and wearing white garments and with perfumes and flowers in 
her hand, she bade them bring food, and accompanied the other 
members of the family to the field. But not one of them either 
shed a tear or made lamentation. The Bodhisatta still sitting 
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in the shade where the youth lay, ate his food. And when his 
meal was finished, they all took up fire-wood and lifting the 
body on to the funeral pile, they made offerings of perfumes 
and flowers, and then set fire to it. But not a single tear was 
shed by any one. All were dwelling on the thought of death. 
Such was the efficacy of their virtue that the throne of Sakka 
manifested signs of heat. Sakka said, "Who, I wonder, is 
anxious to bring me down from my throne ?" And on 
reflection, he discovered that the heat was due to the force of 
virtue existing in these people, and being highly pleased, he 
said, "I must go to them and utter a loud cry of exultation like 
the roaring of a lion, and immediately afterwards fill their 
dwelling place with the seven treasures." And going there in 
haste he stood by the side of the funeral pyre and said, " What 
are you doing ?" 


"We are burning the body of a man, my lord." 

"It is no man that you are burning," he said, "Me thinks 
you are roasting the flesh of some beast that you have slain." 

"Not so, my lord," they said, "It is merely the body of 
a man that we are burning." 

Then he said, "It must have been some enemy." 

The Bodhisatta said, "It is our own true son, and no 
enemy." 

"Then he could not have been dear as a son to you." 

"He was very dear, my lord." 

"Then why do you not weep ?" 

Then the Bodhisatta, to explain the reason why he did 
not weep, uttered the first stanza :— 


"Man quits his mortal frame, when joy in life is past, 
E'en as a Snake is wont, its worn out slough to cast; 

No friend's lament can touch the ashes of the dead: 
Why should I grieve ? He fares the way he had to tread." 
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Sakka on hearing the words of the Bodhisatta, asked the 
brahmin's wife, "How, lady, did the dead man stand to you ?" 

"| sheltered him ten months in my womb, and suckled 
him at my breast, and directed the movements of his hands and 
feet, and he was my grown up son, my lord." 

"Granted, my lady, that a father from the nature of a 
man may not weep, a mother's heart surely is tender. Why 
then do you not weep?" 

And to explain why she did not weep, she uttered a 
couple of stanzas:— 

"Uncalled he hither came, unbidden soon to go; 

E'en as he came, he went. What cause is here for woe? 

No friend's lament can touch the ashes of the dead: 

Why should I grieve ? He fares the way he had to tread." 


On hearing the words of the brahmin's wife, Sakka 
asked the sister: "Lady, what was the dead man to you?" 

"He was my brother, my lord." 

"Lady, sisters surely are loving towards their brothers. 
Why do you not weep?" 

But she to explain the reason why she did not weep, 
repeated a couple of stanzas:— 


"Though I should fast and weep, how would it profit me? 
My kith and kin alas! would more unhappy be 

No friends lament can touch the ashes of the dead : 
Why should I grieve? He fares the way he had to tread." 


Sakka on hearing the words of the sister, asked his 
wife: "Lady, what was he to you?" 

"He was my husband, my lord." 

"Women surely, when a husband. dies, as widows are 
helpless. Why do you not weep?" 
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But she to explain the reason why she did not weep, 
uttered two stanzas :— 


"As children cry in vain to grasp the moon above, 

So mortals idly mourn the loss of those they love. 

No friend's lament can touch the ashes of the dead : 
Why should I grieve ? He fares the way he had to tread." 


Sakka on hearing the words of the wife, asked the 
handmaid, saying, "Woman, what was he to you ?" 

"He was my master, my lord." 

"No doubt you must have been abused and beaten and 
oppressed by him and therefore, thinking he is happily dead, 
you weep not." 

"Speak not so, my lord. This does not suit his case. 
My young master was full of long-suffering and love and pity 
for me, and was as a foster child to me." 

"Then, why do you not weep ?" 

And she to explain why she did not weep, uttered a 
couple of stanzas :— 


"A broken pot of earth, ah ! Who can piece again ? 

So too, to mourn the dead is nought but labour vain. 
No friend's lament can touch the ashes of the dead : 
Why should I grieve ? He fares the way he had to tread." 


Sakka after hearing what they all had to say, was 
greatly pleased and said, "Ye have carefully dwelt on the 
thought of death. Henceforth ye are not to labour with your 
own hands. I am Sakka, king of heaven. I will create the 
seven treasures in countless abundance in your house. Ye are 
to give alms, to keep the moral law, to observe holy days, and 
to take heed to your ways." And thus admonishing them, he 
filled their house with countless wealth and so parted from 
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The Master having finished his exposition of the Law, 
declared the Truths and identified the Birth:— At the conclusion 
of the Truths, the landowner attained the fruit of the First 
Path:— "At that time Khujjuttara was the female © slave, 
Uppalavanna the daughter, Rahula the son, Khema the mother, 
and 1 myself was the brahmin." 


CATURARAKKHA 
(FOUR DOCTRINES OF PROTECTION) 


To those who need positive guidance, Buddhism offers 
the 'four doctrines of protection.’ These are merely four topics 
or subjects of contemplation and meditation; but their selection 
out of a mass of topics which one may meditate upon during 
his attempt to perfect spiritual training, speaks very highly of 
the practical sagacity of the Buddha. 


These four protective factors are :— 


(1) meditation on the Buddha 

(2) practice of loving kindness 

(3) contemplation of the unwholesomeness of life, and 
(4) meditation on death. 


The Buddha is an appropriate subject for a Buddhist to 
meditate upon. The life of the Buddha is the model and the 
standard for the Buddhist way of life. Buddhahood — as the 
state of the most perfect being — is the ideal which Buddhism 
has placed before mankind. The Buddha is also the symbol of 
man's unaided achievement of spiritual sanctity and greatness. 
The long and arduous journey through a series of births during 
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which the qualifications for Buddhahood were gradually 
collected, the firm and resolute decision to renounce all that 
power, wealth and youth given to Him as the son of a ruling 
monarch and’as a potential emperor, the trying and tedious 
years of penance spent on the bank of the Neranjana when He 
experimented with the pains of self-mortification which the 
ascetic tradition of India has perfected, the incomparable love 
and kindness He showered on humanity in his forty-five-year 
mission, the depth and loftiness of His teachings and His deep 
and abiding interest in the welfare of all beings endear the 
Buddha to all who study His life and teachings. It is this 
unique affection which one develops for the Buddha that 
Fausboll expressed in the famous statement’: "The more | know 
of Him, the more I love Him." But this is not the type of 
affection or devotion which some religions demand for their 
founder or prophet. 


A Buddhist's attitude to the Buddha is one of gratitude 
and appreciation — it is the service He has rendered to 
humanity which demands our devotion and, significantly, the 
reward for such devotion is nothing but our own. spiritual 
training. The Buddha is not a god who reaches out to help His 
devotees in their troubles and hardships. His task has been 
long over; He showed the path by which He himself had 
reached salvation, and He gave man the courage and confidence 
to follow Him, for man and man alone. He‘said that man 
could reach the heights of saintliness and emancipation. He 
believed in the superiority of man as the master of himself and 
gave him a message of peace and well-being. Many are the 
facts of the Buddha's life which a devout Buddhist can meditate 
upon. Immense are the results of such contemplation for the 
greater one's comprehension of the Buddha and his way of 
thinking, the deeper will his desire be to emulate Him and be 
a saviour of mankind. | 
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The practice of loving kindness is the very essence of 
the Buddhist way of life. It is a positive quality of the mind 
which promotes an ethical attitude. The man, who extends to 
his fellow-beings the love and affection which a mother reserves 
for her only son, and says with conviction and feeling, "May all 
beings be happy," finds no place in his mind for malice, 
jealousy, envy or pettiness. By the very practice of loving 
kindness, he becomes incapable of killing, stealing, lying, 
slandering or using harsh language. Not only does he avoid 
doing harm to others whether by deed, word or thought, but he 
also develops the tendency to engage himself in the task of 
relieving others of suffering and agony. A Buddhist, as 
exemplified by the life of the greatest Buddhist of all times, 
Asoka, is not merely a harmless and innocent person, but one 
who. minds. his own business. He should go all out to make 
his neighbours happy, to help them. in times of difficulty, to 
care for the sick and the old and to look after the welfare of 


the poor and the destitute. Charity is his first obligation. It is 
significant that even virtue and mental training follow charity 
in the system of Buddhist ethics. He that practises loving 
kindness lives the sublime life. Free from malice and jealousy, 
he looks. upon all with equanimity. He is generous in his gifts; 
he speaks pleasant words; he works for others' welfare and he 
treats everyone as his equal. He, indeed, is an ideal Buddhist. 


Why was it necessary to postulate two more factors as 
protective doctrines ? If one pays homage to the Buddha and 
practises loving kindness towards all beings, he should be an 
ideal Buddhist and in his hands, the tenets of Buddhism will 
find a permanent repository. If so, why did the Buddha, who 
never said anything more than was absolutely necessary, proceed 
to indicate that the recognition .of the unwholesomeness of 
existence and death was essential as a protective armour to a 
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Buddhist ? It is in the recognition of these.two factors that 
one really enters the arena of Buddhist Philosophy. 


One may love the Buddha for the sheer serenity of his 
life and one may practise loving kindness out of a deep 
dedication to humanity. But neither will lead one to the 
understanding of the fundamental truths of Buddhism and urge 
one towards emancipation. Buddhism is a path of wisdom. 
Knowledge is the supreme requisite for deliverance, for ignorance 
is the bane which ties man down to the cycle of rebirth and 
consequential suffering in birth, sickness, old age and death. 
The person who looks for only the pleasant and the wholesome 
will never comprehend the realities of existence. Losing himself 
in the temporary satisfaction of his senses, he will be unmindful 
of the transitory nature of things until he is awakened, rather 
too late, with the rude shock that all which he held near and 
dear to him have left him without warning. 


The Buddha enjoined his followers. to contemplate on 
the unwholesomeness of existence because its realisation brought 
them nearer to the understanding of the Buddha's analysis of 
life, as. transitory, full of suffering and without self. 


He emphasized death as the most forceful reminder of 
the true nature of existence. Death has always been a puzzle 
to mankind; it leaves man in a helpless, pitiable condition for 
none can escape its inevitable sting. To. meditate on death is 
to seek the elusive meaning of life. _The sudden and unexpected 
occurrence of death all around a person should. make him 
relegate to the background the purely philosophical inquiries. of 
"Whence have I come ?" and "Whither shall 1 go ?".and urge 
him to find a solution to the inexplicable recurring death. The 
Buddha had always urged the acceptance of the urgency of a 
solution to re-death and its corollary re-birth, and the. most 
salient doctrines of the Buddha have been built on this. 
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Buddha did not believe in resurrecting the dead; death had to 
be accepted as universal and inevitable. But death is not the 
end. This is a fundamental doctrine of Buddhism. Death is 
only a passing phase — a brief incident between. one existence 
and another. Thus the meditation on death leads one to the 
recognition of the law of Cause and Effect and the doctrine of 
Dependent Origination. To understand the Law of Cause and 
Effect, is to attain the supreme wisdom of emancipation. Thus 
these four topics of meditation serve a significant purpose in 
Buddhism. Buddhism shall live with an ever-increasing vigour 
as long as its adherents follow the path of righteousness by the 
emulation of the Buddha, the practice of loving kindness and 
the recognition of the reality of existence as indicated by death 
and the general unwholesomeness of life. 
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REFLECTION 


BUDDHANUSSATI (Meditation on the Buddha) 


Buddhanussati metta ca - Asubham maranassati 
ti ima caturarakkha - Bhikkhu bhaveyya silava 


Ananta vitthara gunam - Gunato nussaram munim 
Bhaveyya Buddhima bhikkhu - Buddhanussati madito 


Savasane kileseso - Eko sabbe nighatiya 
Ahu susuddha santano - Pujanam ca sadaraho 


Sabbakala gate Dhamme - Sabbe samma sayam muni 
Sabbakarena bujjhitva - Eko sabbanfiutam gato 


Vipassanadi vijjahi - Siladi caranehi ca 
Susamiddhehi sampanno - Gaganabhehi nayako 


Samma gato subbhan thanam - Amogha vacano Ca so 
Tividhassapi lokassa - Nata nirava sesato 


Anékéhi gunoghéhi - Sabba sattuttamo ahu 
Anékéhi upayehi - naradamme damesi ca 


Eko sabbassa lokassa - Sabba sattanu sasako 
Bhaggya issariyadinam - Gunanam paramo nidhi 


Pannassa sabba dhammésu - Karuna sabba jantusu 
Attatthanam paratthanam - Sadhika guna jetthika 


Dayaya parami citva - Pannhayattana muddhari 
Uddhari sabba dhamme ca - Dayayanie ca uddhari 


Dissamanopi tavassa - Rupakayo acintiyo 
Asadharana nanaddhe - Dhamma kaye kathavakati. 





REFLECTION ON DEATH 


MEDITATION ON THE BUDDHA 


A virtuous monk should practise the following four-fold protective 
meditation, namely reflection on the Buddha,compassion, unsatisfactoriness 
and reflection on Death. 


An intelligent monk should meditate on he Buddha (Endowed) with infinite 
and pervasive qualities, reflecting on these qualities. 


That Buddha has destroyed alone all the defilements together with the 
Vasanas and with an extremely pure mind has always deserved adoration. 


That Buddha has rightly realised by Himself, in everyway all matters 
pertaining to all times and has attained omni-science alone. 


The leader (The Buddha) is endowed with the (Eight Fold) knowledge such 
as Vipassana, extensive like the sky and the Caranas such as Sila. 


The Buddha has rightly gone to the blissful place. He is endowed with 
fruitful speech, He has known the three worlds in their entirety. 


The Buddha has become Supreme among all beings by His manifold qualities. 
He has subdued by various means, those who should be subdued. 


That Buddha is alone a.Teacher to the entire world in all matters. He is a 
noble treasure unto the qualities such as fortune and prosperity. 


That Buddha's wisdom is directed towards all matters andHis compassion 
over all beings. He & a benefactor unto Himself and others.. He is Supreme 
in all qualities. 


10. That Buddha elevated Himself by the wisdom gained through the perfections 
made by Himself by preaching the Doctrine in all its aspects, and elevated 
others through compassion. 


11. The Rupakaya of that Buddha which is invisible in itself is inconceivable. 
How much more would it be with regard to His Dharmakaya endowed with 
unique wisdom. 





METTANUSSATI (Meditation on Loving Kindness) 





REFLECTION 


Attupamaya sabbesam - Sattanam sukha kamatam 
Passitva kamato mettam - Sabba sattesu Bhavaye 


Sukhi bhaveyyam niddukkho - Aham niccam aham viya 
Hita ca me sukhi hontu - Majjhatta tha ca verino 


Imamhi gamakkhettamhi - Satta hontu sukhi sada 
Tato param ca rajjesu - Cakkavalesu jantuno 


Samanta cakka valesu - Sattanam tesu panino 
Sukhino puggala bhuta - Atta bhava gata siyum 


Tatha itthi puma ceva - Ariya anariya pi ca’ 
Deva nara apayattha - Tatha dasa disasu cati. 


ASUBHANUSSATI 
(Meditation on the Impurities of the Body) 
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Kayam asubhato passam - Asubham bhavaye yati 
Vanna santhana gandhehi - Asayo kasato tatha 
Patikkulani kaye me - Kunappani dvi solasa 
Patitamhapi kunapa - Jeguccham kaya nissitam 
Adharo hi suci tassa - Kayotu kunape thitam 
Milhe kimiva kayoyam - Asucimhi samutthito 
Anto asuci sampunno - Punna vacca kuti viya 
Asuci sandate niccam - Yatha medaka thalika 
Nana kimi kulavaso - Pakka candanika viya 


Ganda bhuto roga bhuto - Vana bhuto samussayo 
Atekicchoti Jeguccho - Pabhinna kunapupamoti 
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MEDITATION ON LOVING KINDNESS 


1. Having compared oneself with others, one should practise loving kindness 
towards all beings realising that everyone desires happiness. 

























2. May |, free from sorrow, be always happy; may those who desire my 
welfare, those who are indifferent towards me and those who hate me, 
also be happy. 


3. May all beings who live in this vicinity and those who live in other 
kingdoms in this world-system be happy. 


4. May all beings living in every world-system and each element of life 
within such system be happy, having achieved the highest bliss. 


5. Likewise, women, men, the noble and the ignoble ones, gods men and 
those in woeful states and those living in the ten directions — may all 
these beings be happy. 


MEDITATION ON THE IMPURITIES OF THE BODY 


The monk perceiving this body as unsatisfactory as a conscious and non- 
conscious entity, should meditate on its unsatisfactoriness. 


The thirty-two impurities of my body are abhorrent in respect of colourform, 
associable elements and space. 


The impurities that are within the body are more abhorrent than those that 
fall from the body, since in the case of the impurities fallen from the body, 
they are pure after their fall while the body itself rests on impurities. 


Like a worm born in excreta, this body is also borrin excreta. Like a cesspit 
that is full up, this body is full of excreta inside. 


Just as fat pours itself out from a pot full of fat, evenso impure matter flows 
out from this body. Like a cesspit, this body is an abode unto the hosts of 
insects. 


This body is like a boil, a disease, a wound; it is incurable. It is extremely 
abhorrent. It is comparable to a decomposed corpse. 


REFLECTION 
MARANANUSSATI (Meditation on Death) 


Pavata dipa tullyaya - Sayu santati yakkhayam 
Parupamaya sampassam - Bhavaye maranassatim 
Maha sampatti sampatta - Yatha satta mata idha 
Tatha aham marissami - Maranam mama hessati 
Uppattiya sahe vedam - Maranam agatam sada 
Maranatthaya okasam - Vadhako viya esati 
Isakam anivattam tam - Satatam gamaussukam 
Jeevitam udaya attham - Suriyo viya dhavati 

Vijju bubbula ussava - Jalaraji Parikkhayam 
Ghatakova ripu tassa - Sabbatthapi avariyo 
Suyasatthama punniddhi - Buddhi vuddhe jinaddyayam 
Ghatesi maranam khippam - Katu madisake katha 
Paccayanam ca vekallya - Bahirajjhattu paddava 
Maramoram nimesapi - Maramano anukkhananti. 


ATTHA MAHA SANVEGA VATTHU 
(Recollection of Eight Sorrowful Stages of Life) 


Bhavetva caturarakkha - Avajjeyya anantaram 
Maha sanvega vatthuni - Attha atthita viriyo 

Jati jara vyadhi cuti apaya 

Atita appattaka vatta dukkham 

Idani ahara gavetthi dukkham 

Sanvega vatthuni imani attha 

Pato ca saya mapi ceva imam vidhinnhu 

Asevate satata matta hitabhilasi 

Pappoti so ti vipulam hata pari pantho 

Settham sukham munivisittha matam sukhena cati. 





REFLECTION ON DEATH 


“MEDITATION ON DEATH 


Seeing, with wisdom, the end of life in others, comparable to a lamp kept in 
a windy place, one should meditate on Death. 


Just as in this world beings who once enjoyed great prosperity will die, even 
so will | too die. Death will indeed come to me. 


This Death has come along with birth. Therefore like an executioner, Death 
always seeks an opportunity. 


Life, without halting for a moment, and ever keen on moving, rundike the 
sun that hastens to set after its rise. 


This life comes to an end like a streak of lightning, abubble of water, a dew- 
drop on a leaf, or a line drawn on water. Like an enemy intent on killing, 
Death can never be avoided. 


If Death did come in an instant, to two (types of) Buddhas endowed with 
great glory, prowess, merits, supernormal powers and wisdom, what cold be 
said of me? 


Dying every instant, I shall die within the twinkling of aneye, either without 
food or through internal ailments or external injuries. 


RECOLLECTION OF 
EIGHT SORROWFUL STAGES OF LIFE 


Having practised this four-fold protective seditation, the monk who has put 
forth effort should reflect on the eight-fold Sorrowful Stages (of Life). 


The Sorrow pertaining to birth, old age, disease, death, Peta Loka, (spirit 
world) past cycle of births and the future cycle of births and sorrow, 
experienced in the search for food in the present life — these are the eight 
sorrowful stages (of life). 


A person, who, desirous of his own welfare and. knowing the types of 
meditation, practises this meditation regularly in the morning and in the 
evening, will having destroyed the impediments, happily attain the supreme 
state of Nirvana, extolled as the highest bliss by the Buddha. 





REFLECTION 
SALLA SUTTA 


Animitta manannatam - Maccanam idha jivitam 
Kasiram ca parittam ca - Tam ca dukhena sanyutam 
Nahi so upakkamo atthi - Yena jata na miyare 
Jarampi patva maranam - Evam dhammahi panino 
Phalanamiva pakkanam - Pato Patanato bhayam 
Evam jatana maccanam - Niccam maranato bhayam 
Yathapi kumbhakarassa - Kata mattika bhajana 
Sabbe bhedana pariyanta - Evam maccana jivitam 
Dahara ca mahanta ca - Ye bala ye ca pandita 
Sabbe maccu vasam yanti - Sabbe maccu parayana 
Tesam maccu paretanam - Gacchatam paralokato 
Napita tayate puttam - Nativa pana fatake 
Pekkhatam yeva Natinam - Passalala patam puthu 
Ekamekova maccanam - Govajjho viya niyati 
Evamabbhahato loko - Maccuna ca jaraya ca 

Tasma dhira na socanti - Viditva loka pariyayam 
Yassa maggam na janasi - Agatassa gatassa va 
Ubho ante asampassam - Nirattham paridevasi 

. Paridevaya mano ce - Kincidattham udabbahe 
Sammiulho hinsa matthanam - Kayira cetam vicakkhano 
. Nahi runnena sokena - Santim pappoti cetaso 
Bhiyyussuppajjate dukkham - Sariram cupa hannati 
. Kiso vivanno bhavati - Hinsa mattana mattana 

Na tena peta palenti - Nirattha paridevana 

. Soka mappa jahamjantum - Bhiyyo dukkham nigacchati 
Anutthunanto kalakatam - Sokassa vasa manvagu 

. Aihepi passa gamino - Yatha kammupage nare 
Maccuno vasa magamma - Phandante vidha panino 





REFLECTION ON DEATH 
SALLA SUTTA (THE SHAFT OF GRIEF) 


The life of mortals in this world, brief and beset by woes, 
is unable to be calculated or gauged. 


There is no device by which one is born, can escape death. 
Having attained old age, death is inevitable. 


Just as ripe fruits must fall, even so mortals who are born 
must always have the fear of death. 


Just as earthen-ware made by a potter is destined to break, 
even so is the life of mortals, destined to break. 


Grown-ups and the young, the wise and the foolish — all 
these come under. the sway of death. 


No father can save his son, no relative can save his 
relatives, when they depart in death. 


While relatives stand watching and lamenting, see how 


beings are led to death, like cattle to a slaughter house. 


Since beings are thus assailed by death and old age, the 
wise knowing the nature of this world, do not grieve. 


It is in vain that you lament over the dead, since you do 
not know whence they came nor whither they go 


. If wailing will heal the mourner's pangs of sorrow, only 
then let the wise wail. 

. Peace of mind is not attained by wailing. It only brings 
grief and hurts the body. 


. Mourning only makes the mourner emaciated and pale. It 
does not help the departed. Therefore, mourning is useless. 


. By not forsaking sorrow, he proceeds to greater pain. He 
only goes deeper into the realm of sorrow. 


. Observe how others born in this world according to their 
Kamma, must also tremble under the sway of death. 





REFLECTION 


. Yena yenahi mannanti - Tato tam hoti annatha 
Etadiso vina bhavo - Passa lokassa pariyayam 

. Api ce vassa satam jive - Bhiyyo va pana manavo 
Natthi sangha vina hoti - Jahati idha jivitam. 

. Tasma arahato sutva - Vineyya paridevitam 
Petam kalakatam disva - Naso labbha maya iti 

. Yatha saranamadittan - Varina Parinibbaye 
Evampi dhiro sappanno - Pandito kusale maro 
Khippamuppatitam Sokam - Vato thilam Va dhansaye 
. Paridevam pajappan ca - Domanassani ca attano 
Attano sukha mesano - Abbahe salla mattano 

. Abbulha sallo asito - Santin pappuyya cetaso 
Sabba sokam atikkanto - Asoko hoti nibbuto. 


VIJAYA SUTTA 


Caram va yadi va tittham - Nisinno udava sayam 
Samminjeti pasareti - Esa kayassa injana 

Atthi naharu sanyutto - Taca mansava lepano 
Chaviya kayo paticchanno - Yatha bhutam na dissati 
Antapurodara puro - Yakapelassa vatthino 
Hadayassa papphassassa - Vakkassa pihakassa ca 
Singhanikay khelassa - Sedassa medassa ca 
Lohitassa lasikaya - Pittassa ca vasaya ca 

Athassa navahi sotehi - Asuci savati sabbada 
Akkhimha akkhi guthako - Kannamha kanna guthako 
Singha nikaca nasato - Mukhena vamatekada 
Pittam semham ca vamati - Kayamha seda jallika 
Athassa susiram sisam - Matthalungassa puritam 
Subhato nammannati balo - Avijjaya purakkhato 





REFLECTION ON DEATH 


_ In whichever manner people think of things, thingsturn out to be otherwise. 
Such is the opposite nature of things. Observe thus the nature of the world. 


Even if a man were to live a hundred years or more, he must still yield his 
life, at last bereft of friends and relatives. 


_ Therefore, listening to the Arahants and seeing a person departed, control 
your weeping, reflecting that he cannot be with you again. 


. Just as one would extinguish wth water, the flames of a house on fire, even 
so let a steadfast and wise man remove grief, mickly as the wind (a handful 
of ) cotton. 


. Leta person, desirous of his own welfare, pluck out the shafts of wails and 
grief, planted by himself. 


. Having these shafts plucked out and having attained mental peace, he 
becomes blessed and free from grief, overcoming all sorrows. 


VIJAYA SUTTA (DISILLUSION OR VICTORY) 


If while walking, standing, sitting or lying down, a persm were to draw in or 
stretch forth a limb, it is only a movement of the (mortal) body. 


This body, knit with bones, sinews, plastered with flesh and tissues and 
covered with skin, does not appear in its real form. 


Within, it is stuffed with entrails, liver, paunch, heart and bladder, kidneys, 
lungs and spleen. 


(It is also stuffed) with spittle, snot, sweat and blood and with joints 
lubricating bile and fat. 


Furthermore, from its nine apertures, there issue forth always, impure 
substances, like filth discharged from the ears — 


— and nostrils, bile and phlegm from the mouth and sweat from the body. 


Fools, led by their ignorance, consider as wholesome this body with a brain 
filling up the hollow cranium. 
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Yada ca so mato seti - Uddhumato vinilako 
Apaviddho susanasmim - Anapekkha honti natayo 
Khadanti nam suvana ca - Sigala ca vaka kimi 

Kaka gijjha ca khadanti - Ye canne santi panino 

. Sutvana Buddha vacanam - Bhikkhu pannanava idha 
Sokho nam parijanati - Yatha bhutam hi passati 

. Yatha idham tatha etam - Yatha etam tatha idham 
Ajjhatam ca bajiddha ca - Kaye chandam virajaye 

. Chanda raga viratto so - Bhikkhu pannana ca idha 
Ajjhaga amatam santim - Nibbanam pada maccutam 
. Dipadako yam asuci - Duggandho pari hirati 
Nanakunapa pari puro - Vissa vanto tato tato 

. Etadisena kayena - Yo manne unnametave 

Param va avajaneyya - Kimannatra adssana ti. 


PIYEHI VIPPAYOGO 


(Reflection on the Loss of Loved Ones) 


Dhanhan dhanan rajatan jatarupan - Pariggahan capi 
yadatthi kinci 
Dasa kammakara pessa - Yeccassa anujivino 


Sabban adaya gantabban - sabban nikkhippa gaminan 
Yanca karoti kayena - Vacaya uda cetassa 


Tanhi tassa sakan hoti - tanca adaya gacchati 
Tancassa anugan hoti - chayava anapayini 


Sabbe satta marissanti - maranantan hi jivitam, 
Yatha kamman gamissanti - punna papa phalupaga, 
Nirayan papakammanta - pufhakamma ca suggatin 
Tasma kareyya kalyanan - nicayan samparayikan 
Punnani paralokasmin - patittha honti paninanti 
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But, when as a dead body, he lies abandoned in a cemetery, 
the relatives cease to show any care for him. 

Then, dogs, jackals, wolves, worms, crows, vultures and 
whatever other animals there may be, devour his flesh. 

. But in this world, an intelligent monk having heard the 
Buddha's teaching understands the body and sees its real 
nature. 

. This (corpse) was once like you and you will be like this 
(corpse) some day. Reflecting thus, you should dispel 
attachment for this body, internally and externally. 

. When in this world an intelligent monk dispels such 
attachment and passion, he attains the deathless peace, the 
changeless state of Nibbana. 

. This impure two-legged body, full of putrid substances and 
emitting a foul smell, wanders to and fro (in this world). 
. What is it but blindness, that impels a person to plume 
oneself or sneer at others for the sake of this body? 


REFLECTION ON THE LOSS OF LOVED ONES 


Grains, wealth, silver, gold and whatever property there is; 
slaves, craftsmen, hired menials and all the dependent 
ones.... 

...all these have to be abandoned when leaving. But 
whatever one does through the deed, word or thought.... 
....that alone belongs to him; that alone he takes with him 
and that alone follows him like the inseparable shadow. 
All beings die. Life ends in death. Beings fare according 
to their deeds, experiencing the results by their meritorious 
and sinful deeds. Those who do sinful deeds go to the 
woeful states and those who do meritorious deeds, attain 
blissful states. Therefore, let one always do good deeds, 
which serve as a store for life elsewhere. Meritorious deeds 
are a great support to beings in the future world. 
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JIVITAM ANIYATAM MARANAM NIYATAM 
(Life is Uncertain, Death is Certain 
—Impermanency of Life) 


Anicca vata sankhara - uppada vaya dhammino 
Uppajjitva nirujjhanti - tesanvupa samo sukho 
Aciran vata'yan kayo - pathavim adhi sessati 
Chuddho apeta vinnano - nirattham 've kalingaram 
Anabbhito tato aga - ananufinato ito gato 
Yathagato tatha gato - tattha ka paridevana 

Putta m'atthi dhanam ‘atthi - iti balo vihannati 
Atta hi attano natthi - kuto putta kuto dhanam 


TO MEDITATE ON THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS 
(TI-LAKKHANA) 


Anicca (Transcience) 
Sabbe sankhara anicca ti - yada pannaya passati 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe - esa maggo visuddhiya 


Dukka (Sorrowfulness) 
Sabbe sankhara dukkha ti - yada pafifiaya passati — 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe - esa maggo visuddhiya 


Anatta (Soullessness) 
Sabbe dhamma anatta ti - yada panfnaya passati 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe - esa maggo visuddhiya 


TRANSFERENCE OF MERIT TO THE DEPARTED 


idam me fatinam hotu - sukhita hontu natayo 
Idam me natinam hotu - sukhita hontu natayo 
Idam me natinam hotu - sukhita hontu natayo 
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MEDITATION ON THE IMPERMANENCY OF LIFE 


All component things are indeed transient. They are of the 
nature of arising and decaying. Having come into being 
they cease to be. The cessation of this process is bliss. 
Before long this body will lie on the earth, abandoned and 
devoid of consciousness, useless as a log. 

Uninvited he has come hither; he has departed hence 
without approval. Even as he came, just so he went. 
What lamentation, then, could there be? 

The fool torments himself with the thought; "I have sons, 
I have wealth.". When he himself is not his own, whence 
can there be sons or wealth ? 


TO MEDITATE ON THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


When one sees with wisdom that all component things are 
transient, he overcomes misery. This is the path to purity. 
When one sees with wisdom that all component things are 
sorrowful, he overcomes misery. This is the path to purity. 
When one sees with wisdom that all Dhammas are soulless, 
he overcomes misery. This is the path to purity. 


TRANSFERENCE OF MERIT TO THE DEPARTED 


Let this (merit) accrue to our relatives, and may they be happy! 
Let this (merit) accrue to our relatives, and may they be happy! 
Let this (merit) accrue to our relatives, and may they be happy! 





QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
A FEW QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. Will the departed relatives of a person be able to 
partake of the merits accruing out of alms given for their sake? 


Answer: Here is a Sutta in which the Buddha has 
answered this question: One day a Brahmin named Janussoni, 
came to the Buddha and said:— 


"Sir, we give alms with the thought that the merits 
accruing therefrom would go to the departed ones. O' Venerable 
Gotama, will the departed relatives be able to partake of such 
merits?" 


To this, the Buddha replied: "O Brahmin, in some 
instances they are able to partake of such merits, while in 
others, they are unable to do so." The Buddha further explained 
thus: "A person born in the peta lokas (spirit worlds), the world 
of low animals and the worlds of gods and human beings, will 
not partake of such merits; only those born in the world of 
'pretas’ (those born as low spirits) partake of such merits." 


The Brahmin thereupon asked: "O Venerable Gotama, if 
the departed ones do not go to the 'preta’ world, who will 
partake of the merits of the alms given for their sake?" 


The Buddha replied, "0 Brahmin, even if the departed 
ones have not gone to the 'preta' world, other relatives of the 
almsgiver, who have come to the 'preta’ world will partake of 
such merits. "The Brahmin then asked: "O Venerable Sir, if that 
relative and other relatives have not come to the '‘preta’ world, 
who would then partake of such merits?" 


The Buddha replied; "O Brahmin since the process of 
Samsara (cycle of births) is extremely long, it is impossible that 
any person can have a departed relative in this 'preta' world. 
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Even. if there isn't such a relative the almsgiver will receive its 
merits." (Anguttara Nikaya Dasaka Nipata.) 


From this, it becomes clear that the merits bestowed on 
the departed ones by those born in: the peta lokas (spirit 
worlds), the realms of animals, the worlds of human beings and 
gods are not received by them, and that such merits are 
received only by. those who are born as ‘pretas.’ The only thing 
to bé done for the departed ones in remembrance of their 
virtues is to perform meritorious deeds for their sake and make 
them partake of such merits. 


2. According to Buddhism, is there a time limit for giving 
alms for the sake of the dead? 


Answer: [here is no such specification of time in 
Buddhism for the giving of alms for the sake of the dead. It 


‘could be done at the will of the almsgiver although there is a 
general custom among Buddhists to give alms after seven days, 
three months, or one year from the date of death. The giving 
of alms after seven days, in particular, is widely prevalent. This 
has been due to the belief that the dead person's soul remains 
in the house for seven days and departs only after the seventh 
day—a notion influenced by other religions. According to 
Theravada Buddhism, there is no_ intermediate _ birth, 
(antarabhava). The dead are born somewhere, according to their 
kamma, immediately after their death and there is no birth in 
an intermediate state. But Tibetan Mahayana Buddhist texts 
mention the existence of an intermediate birth. Whatever be the 
origin of this practice, there is no harm in giving alms on the 
seventh day after death. 





QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


3. Is death of a person, born by kamma, also caused by 
kamma? 


Answer: Although kamma is essential for the birth of 
a being, it is not always necessary for death. But sometimes 
beings die as a result of kamma; some die at the expiration of 
their life-span while others die as a result of the expiration of 
both kamma and life span. When a person dies after reaching 
old age, when his body is grown and worn out, such a death 
, according to Buddhism, is called Ayukkhayamarana - (death 
due to exhaustion of the life span.) The life of a person born 
of a weak kamma exists only for short period, due to the 
weakness of that kamma. Death resulting from such a kamma 
is called "Kammakkhaya marana" - (death due to exhaustion of 
kamma). Others die as a result of the simultaneous exhaustion 
of both the life span and kamma. Such a death is called 
"Ubhayakkaya marana" - (death resulting from exhaustion of 
both life span and kamma). Such a death is quite rare. 
Sometimes untimely death can result from a kamma of a 
previous birth. Such a death is called "Upacchedaka marana" - 
(death due to an external cause). Death in childhood and youth 
are mostly in this category. The first. three types of death are 
called Kalamarana since they occur during the life span 
assigned by the kamma that caused conception. The last named, 
(that is Upacchedaka marana) is called Akalamarana since it is 
premature because both the power of the kamma that caused 
conception as well as the life-span remain unexhausted at death. 
These four types of death could be compared to a lamp that 
could be extinguished either by the exhaustion of oil while the 
wick still remains or by the exhaustion of the wick while the 
oil still remains or by the exhaustion of both the oil and the 
wick, or by a gust of the wind while both the oil and the wick 
still remain. 
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It is wrong to think that a life caused by the kamma 
cannot be destroyed as long as the power of that. kamma 
remains. A tree destined to live a hundred years could be cut 
down. in a moment. The power of kamma_ is unable to 
withstand certain other powers. Kamma only has the power to 
keep a person alive as long as other requisites like food, etc., 
are supplied and as long as other calamities. do not befall. 
These are within, and all round the body, many factors that can 
cause death. Therefore, even when the power of kamma still 
remains and the life-span still remains, a being.can die. 


4. How far and in what way does kamma influence 
beings? 


Answer: It could be said that there is nothing that 
influences. beings as much. .as kamma. The Buddha _ has 


explained. in the Cuilakamma Vibhanga Sutta how kamma causes 
beings to be born in various states as well as how it influences 
the life of a being in all its phases. The chief act of kamma is 
to cause a person to be born in some form after death. All 
beings are born as a result of their Kamma in previous births. 
A person who is about to die remembers a good or a bad 
kamma committed earlier and which up to that time remained 
suppressed. Sometimes he remembers a kama nimitta or a gati 
nimitta. Kamma nimitta means seeing either good objects like 
temples, shrines and flowers seen at the time of the 
commitment of kamma or evil objects like swords, guns and 
knives. Gati nimitta means objects like fire, forests, mountains, 
wish-yielding trees, mansions, etc., seen in the good or evil 
states in which the being is to be born. However sudden a 
death may be one of these three factors (kamma, kamma nimitta 
or Gati nimitta) would enter the thoughts of the dying person 
and cause conception elsewhere. It is a custom among some 
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Buddhists to summon monks to the bedside of a dying person 
and have them recite stanzas from the Buddhist Scriptures. 
Sometimes they also offer various objects to the monks after 
getting them touched by the dying person. What is the purpose 
of this practice? If the dying person had not committed a 
serious kamma, be it a good or an evil one (kusalagaruka 
kamma or akusalagaruka kamma), there is a possibility that a 
kamma committed at the dying moment would take effect. It is 
for this reason that Buddhists resort to the practice mentioned 
above, so that the dying person would, at his dying moment 
engender a good thought, thereby committing a good kamma. It 
is, therefore, proper that such meritorious acts should be done 
while the dying person is still conscious. It is also the practice 
to offer alms to monks after a person dies. This would be of 
use to the dead person only if he is born as a 'preta’. 
Otherwise, it would only be the person who performs the 
meritorious deeds who will be benefited. Therefore, it is best to 
perform meritorious deeds when a person is about to die. If the 
succession of thoughts were to cease, the life of the beings 
would also cease to be. That would be the end of becoming. 
The thought that protects this succession of thoughts from 
cessation is called the bhavanga citta. This bhavanga citta is the 
result of the kamma that caused conception. Therefore, it could 
be said that it is due to one's kamma that a being is born and 
the 'becoming' (bhava) exists for sometime without ceasing to 
be. A being experiences comforts and pain in varying degrees as 
a result of the good or bad kamma through which he is born. 
Just as a multitude of seeds do not give rise to one large tree, 
even so a multitude of kammas do not cause one birth. It is 
always one kamma that causes birth in one bhava. To a person 
born of kamma, the results of his other good or bad kammas 
during his life time are brought about by other factors. A paddy 
seed is able to reproduce only in the presence of aiding factors 
like excessive rain or drought. Even so, ordinary good or bad 
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kammas bring about their respective results in the presence of 
aiding factors and absence of hindering factors. The four, Gati 
sampatti, Upadhi sampatti, Kala sampatti, Prayoga sampatti are 
the factors for the good kammas and hindering factors for the 
bad kammas. The four, Gati Vipatti, Upadhi Vipatti, Kala Vipatti 
and Prayoga Vipatti are likewise the aiding factors for the bad 
kammas and hindering factors to the good kammas. Gati 
Sampatti is the attainment of a good birth caused by good 
kamma such as the state of being a god or a human being. By 
obtaining such a good birth, the past good kammas begin to 
bear results and the bad kammas do not get an opportunity to 
exert their influence. Upadhi Sampatti is the possession of a 
body of good stature. As a result, he is honoured and respected 
wherever he goes, and the bad kammas do not get an 
opportunity to bear results. 


Kala Sampatti means a prosperous period of time, having 
a good administration with good people and good climatic 
conditions. To a person born at such a time, the good kammas, 
though weak, yield results and the bad kammas do not get an 
opportunity to do so. 


Prayoga Sampatti is the abstention from evil deeds and 
the doing of meritorious deeds such as giving alms. By such 
acts, the good kammas yield results and some bad kammas do 
not get an opportunity to do so. 


Gati Vipatti is birth in a low state. For a person born 
in a low state, this is a good opportunity for the bad kammas 
to bear results even though they are weak. The good kammas 
do not get an opportunity to yield results. 


Upadhi Vipatti is the possession of a body devoid of a 
good stature, deformed, devoid of limbs and the state of being 
blind, dumb, deaf and afflicted with prolonged disease. Even if 
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the person thus afflicted has done good kammas jin the past, 
there is no opportunity for them to bear results. 


Kala Vipatti means an ill-fated period of time without a 
good administration, a period of war, violence and crime, a 
period of famine, etc. In a period such as this, a person would 
not get good clothes, good food, etc., even though he may have 
done meritorious acts in a past life. 


Prayoga Vipatti comprises such vices as gambling, 
addiction to liquor, theft, improper indulgence in sex. AS a 
result of addiction to such vices, a person would become poor 
even though he may have done merits that could make him 
rich, or would have a short life-span even though his merits 
could bring him a long life-span. : 


5. Do sins committed without knowing them to be sins, 
yield results? 


Answer: There are some people who have not heard of 
a hereafter, nor of merits and demerits, and their results; who 
kill animals, steal, wrongfully indulge in sex, utter falsehood 
and do many other sinful deeds without realizing that they are 
committing a sin. Generally, in this world, wrong doers are 
either pardoned or punished leniently if they commit their 
offenses unknowingly. If wrong-doers commit their offenses 
knowingly, then the position is different. Even though the state 
can punish or exonerate an offender, there is no such authority 
to control the results of good or bad actions. Therefore, there 
is no difference in the result’ of a sinful deed; whether it is 
committed knowingly or unknowingly. There are_three roots of 
evil action namely ‘obha' (avarice), 'dvesa' (hatred), or 'moha' 
(delusion). No sinful deed can be committed without delusion. 
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The greater the delusion, the greater the evil thought associated 
with it, and the greater the sin committed and its results. 


If many people get together and kill an animal, all of 
them will not be born in the same place after death, as a result 
of that kamma, although they were collectively responsible for 
the act. They will be born in various states depending on the 
degree of the strength of the evil thought that was associated 
with the act. A person who realises the gravity of the sinful 
deeds, would commit them unwillingly, perhaps in the absence 
of an alternative. Therefore there will not arise in him evil 
thoughts to the same degree as in the case of a person who 
commits sins in delusion. The sin of a person who commits it 
knowingly, is therefore always smaller than that of a person 
who commits it unknowingly. This question had been discussed 
in the ‘Wilinda Panha', where in the course of the discussion, 
Nagasena Thera asked king Milinda: 'O King if two persons were 
to touch a red hot iron ball, one knowingly and the other 


unknowingly, who out of the two would suffer worse?’ 


The king answered: 'The person who touches it 
unknowingly is sure to get burnt more.’ 


‘Even so’, replied Nagasena Thera, ‘a person who 
commits sins unknowingly will suffer more as a result of his 
act.’ 


When one walks about, many small insects are liable to 
be trampled and killed. Such acts should not be considered as 
sins committed unknowingly. When a_ person accidentally 
tramples an. insect and kills it, he does not have any intention 
of killing it He therefore, does not commit a sin. Even Arhants 
have. committed such "sins" (Vide Cakkhupala_ Vatthu 
Dhammapadattha kattha.) 
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6. Does one commit the sin of destroying one's life 
(Pranaghata Akusala) when small insects are killed while 
working? 


Answer: When a farmer tills the ground, worms get 
killed. The farmer however does not till with the intention of 
killing. His intention is to cultivate the soil. He therefore does 
not commit the sin of pranaghata. 


The same could be said of the deaths caused to animals 
while burning rubbish, ploughing, lighting lamps, walking, 
driving etc.. 


The Pranaghata Akusala is caused in the presence of the 
following five conditions:— 


1. being a living creature, 

2. knowing that it is a living creature, 

3. the desire to kill, 

. doing some act to bring about death, and 

. the occurrence of death as a result of the act. 


4 
5 


If one of these conditions is lacking, the 'Pranaghata 
Akusala’ would then be incomplete, as in the case of tilling the 
ground or lighting a lamp where the intention to kill is absent. 
However, if one were to light a lamp with the sole intention of 
burning and killing the insects, he would certainly be 
committing the 'Pranaghata Akusala'. 


There are some incidents in the Vinaya Pitaka which 
shed much light on this question. In the time of the Buddha, 
a certain monk while going for alms visited a house and there 
he happened to sit on a child who was made to sleep on a 
chair which was covered with a cloth. As a result, the child 
died. The monk was greatly dejected over this and consulted the 
Buddha who informed him that he has not become parajika 
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since he had not committed Pranaghata Akusala. According to 
Vinaya, killing is a great offense that makes a monk pargjika, 
(that is, would make him lose his monkhood). Furthermore, 
while a monk was arranging seats .in a danasala (dining hall 
for monks) he happened to drop a pestle accidentally on a child 
who died. The monk informed Buddha of this, and after 
ascertaining from the monk that he did not do so with the 
intention. of killing, the Buddha said that he has not committed 
a sin. 


7. If a person lives in a place where it is not possible to 
live without killing animals for food, is it a sin to kill in order to 
sustain himself, his wife and children? 


Answer: This is a question raised by those ignorant of 
the Buddha's doctrine and who think that whatever possible 
should be done to sustain one's life. There is no excuse 
whatsoever for killing another. No animal is born in this world 
to sustain another by being food for another. All animals are 
born to live. Therefore, nothing is more precious to them than 
their lives and their greatest fear and sorrow is death. It is 
therefore, grossly unfair and improper to kill another for whom 
life is dear, and death is the greatest fear. No one has the right 
to kill another merely because one cannot live without the flesh 
of another. For, are the innocent creatures responsible for one's 
being unable to live without flesh? Therefore, one must find out 
some means by which one could live without tormenting others. 
If it is not possible to do so, it is worth remembering the words 
of the Buddha:— 


"jivitam ca adhammena dhammena maranam ca yam 
Maranam dhammikam seyyo yam ce jive adhammikam." 
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(Out of. the two-unrighteous living and_ righteous 
deuin—the latter is certainly to be preferred). 


There is no excuse for a person to kill animals in order 
to sustain lives of his wife and children or even of his parents. 
Great people of the past when confronted with dangerous 
animals, have refrained from killing them even when their own 
lives were in danger. As an instance, may be cited, the ancient 
story from Ceylon of a farmer who, having observed the five- 
fold precepts, refrained from killing a python which coiled round 
him. He was armed with a knife and thrice he raised the 
weapon to cut the python, but he thought it better to sacrifice 
his life rather than to break the precept and threw the knife 
away. The python, however, left him unharmed and went away. 


8. Is it a sin or a merit to kill another suffering for a long 
time from an agonising disease, with a view to relieving his 
suffering? 


Answer: It is an unBuddhistic act to kill another with 
the idea of relieving his suffering. Why is it that only animals 
in such a plight are killed in this manner and not one's parents 
or relatives undergoing similar suffering? The Buddha does not 
advocate the killing of another under any circumstance. The 
Bodhisattva (the aspirant for Buddhahood) was the most 
compassionate being in the world. But nowhere has it been 
recorded that he has ever killed anyone to relieve his suffering. 
It is through a misconception of the doctrine that one thinks it 
possible to kill another with a compassionate mind. It is not 
possible to kill an animal without hatred. The sin of 
Pranaghata is always committed with a mind associated with 
hatred, however subtle. it may be. The. two. qualities of 
compassion and hatred which are mutually incompatible never 
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arise together in the same mind like light and darkness. 
Although at the sight of a suffering animal, a person gets a 
compassionate thought through ignorance of the Dhamma; he 
may think it is better to kill it and this thought is associated 
with hatred. Therefore eventually he kills the animal through 
hatred. Thus as a result of this evil thought (akusalacetana) he 
commits an ‘akusala kamma' which can cause him to be born 
in a state of woe after death, in spite of the fact that his 
original thought was one of compassion. 


9. Do merits accrue from offerings made to the Tathagata, 
after His Parinibbana, (that is, after His death) since He does not 
accept them or partake of them? 


Answer: The fact that an offering is accepted or not, 
partaken of or not, is no cause for merits to accrue or not, to 


one who makes the offering. Merit arises in the person who 
does it; it does not come outside. Therefore, it is immaterial 
whether the recipient of the offering accepts it or not. The 
Buddha has said:— 


"Cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadami." 

(It is volition, monks, I call kamma) 

The thought of giving which is a 'kusala Kamma’' arises 
at the time of offering and the act of accepting or partaking of 
the offering takes place subsequently. By the time these acts 
occur, the merit of offering has already accrued. Therefore, 
whether the Tathagata accepts or partakes of the offering or 
not, merits would accrue unhindered to the maker of the 
offering. According to the Vimana Vatthu, if the mind of the 
offerer is equally disposed in making offerings to the living 
Buddha, wherein the offering would be accepted and partaken 
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of or in making offerings to the Buddha who is no more equal, 
merits would accrue. 


("Titthante nibbutecapi same citte saman phalam") When 
the Buddha was offered a pair of robes by Mahapajapati 
Gotami, He refused the offering saying:- "O Gotami, give it to 
the monks; then you have offered it both to the monks as well 
as to me." The Buddha would never have rejected the offering 
if it would hinder the merits of Prajapati Gotami. As she offered 
the robes, the merits accrued to her and the Buddha's rejecting 
it has not made any difference. Furthermore, by offering the 
rejected robes to the monks, she acquires merits again, Actually, 
the Buddha rejected it for this purpose. (The situation is the 
same with regard to offerings to the monks. It is folly to think 
that the merits accrued would be less if the offering is not 
partaken of). 


10. What should be done with food, etc., offered to the 
Buddha in Temples? 


Answer: With regard to this question, it is thus said in 
the commentary to Dakkhina Vibhanga Sutta: "What should be 
done to whatever is offered to the Buddha?" 'If a dutiful monk 
attends upon the Buddha, such offerings should be given to that 
monk. Since whatever that belongs to the father devolves upon 
the son, it is proper that it be given to the monk.' 


(Tattha yam satthudinnam tam kim katabbamti? Yo 
sattharam patijaggati vattasampanna bhikkhu, tassa databbam, 
Pitusamtakamhi puttassa papunati, bhikkhu sanghassa datumpi 
vattati). 


The situation is the same with regard to food, etc., 
offered in temples. if there is no such monk, then even a 
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layman who attends to the duties in the temple could take such 
food. It is imperative that food offered at altars should be taken 
away for the purpose of cleaning. It is not a sin for others to 
take away such food if it is not taken by those who attend to 
the duties. However, it is praiseworthy if one were to attend the 
duties without taking. anything thus offered. Ananda Thera 
attended upon the Buddha for twenty-five years, but he never 
took for himself anything that was offered to the Buddha. In 
fact, when he accepted the post of attendant to the Buddha, he 
did so on condition that he should not be given the tasty food, 
etc., offered to the Buddha. 


Although monks as ‘sons of the Buddha’ inherit the 
objects offered to the Buddha, it is always more desirable for 
the monks as the Dhammadayada Sutta says; "to inherit the 
Dhamma of the Buddha rather than objects like food offered to 
Him."-('Dhammadayada ve bhikkhave bhavatha ma 
amisadayada’). 


"MAY ALL BEINGS BE WELL AND HAPPY" 
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VANDANA 
HOMAGE 
Namo Tassa Baghavato Arahato Samma Sambuddhassa 


Adoration To Him, The Blessed One, the Worthy One, The 
Fully Enlightened One. (7hree times) 


TISARANA 
THE THREE REFUGES 
Buddham saranam gacchami 


Dhammam saranam gacchami 
Sangham saranam gacchami 


Dutiyampi Buddham saranam gacchami 
Dutiyampi Dhammam saranam gacchami 
Dutiyampi Sangham saranam gacchami 


Tatiyampi Buddham saranam gacchami 
Tatiyampi Dhammam saranam gacchami 
Tatiyampi Sangham saranam gacchami 


I go to the Buddha as my Refuge 
I go to the Dhamma as my Refuge 
I go to the Sangha as my Refuge 


For the second time, I go to the Buddha as my Refuge 
For the second time, I go to the Dhamma as my Refuge 
For the second time, | go to the Sangha as my Refuge 


For the third time, I go to the Buddha as my Refuge 
For the third time, I go to the Dhamma as my Refuge 
third time, | go to the Sangha as my Refuge 
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PANCA SILA 
THF FIVE PRECEPTS 


1. Panati-pata veramani sikkha padam samadiyami 
2. Adinna-dana veramani sikkha padam samadiyami 
3. Kamesu miccha-cara veramani sikkha padam samadiyami 
4. Musavada veramani sikkha padam samadiyami 
5. Sura meraya-majja-pama-datthana veramani sikkha padam 
samadiyami 
. | take the precept to abstain from killing. 
. | take the precept to abstain from stealing. 
. | take the precept to abstain from adultery. 
. | take the precept to abstain from lying. 


. | take the precept to abstain from liquor that causes 
intoxication and heedlessness. 


* These are not commandments but "Means of Discipline". 


PANCA SILA 
THE FIVE PRECEPTS 


These five precepts are also recited before the 
commencement of all Buddhist meetings. By reciting these 
precepts before the commencement of any meetings or festivals, 
Buddhists are reminded not to go against these principles and 
at the same time to purify themselves in order to better perform 
the tasks on religious activities before them. 


These precepts are not Commandments hence Buddhists 
observe them voluntarily. Every Buddhist must remember these 
precepts in their daily life and try to keep up to such principles. 
If Buddhists adjust their lives according to these five principles 
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they could, on the one hand live happily and peacefully in this 
world, and on the other, help others also to live happily and 
peacefully. To observe precepts is like putting up a fence to 
protect one's own house against robbers. 


These precepts indicate the five arterial directions in — 
which a Buddhist has to exercise his self-control. Thus the first 
rule calls upon him to control the passion of anger, the second 
the désire for material possessions, the third the lust of the 
flesh, the fourth cowardice and malevolence (the causes of 
untruthfulness) and the fifth the craving for unwholesome 
excitement. 


Every Buddhist must observe these five. precepts in order 
to elevate himself morally and to be in conformity with the 
results of his right thinking. 


SALUTATION TO THE BUDDHA 


Iti pi so Bhagava Araham, Samma sambuddho, 
vijja carana-sampanno, Sugato, Lokavidu, Anuttaro 
Purisa damma-sarathi, Sattha Deva-manussanam, 
Buddho, Bhagava ti. 


Such, indeed, is that Blessed One; Worthy, Omniscient, Endowed | 
with knowledge and virtue, Well-gone, Knower of worlds, an 
Incomparable Charioteer for the training of persons, Teacher of 
gods and men, Enlightened, and Blessed. 


Ye ca buddha atita ca - ye ca buddha anagata 
paccuppanna ca ye buddha - aham vandami sabbada 


The Buddhas of the ages past, 

The Buddhas that are yet to come, 
The Buddhas of the present age, 
Lowly, I each day adore ! 
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Na'tthi me saranam annam.- buddho me saranam varam 
Etena saccavajjena - hotu me jayamangalam 


No other Refuge do I seek 

Buddha is my matchless. Refuge; 

By might of Truth in these my words 
May joyous victory be mine ! 


SALUTATION TO THE DHAMMA 


Svakkhato Bhagavata Dhammo 
Sanditthiko Akaliko 
Ehi-passiko Opanayiko 
Paccattam veditabbo vinfuhi ti 


Well expounded is. the Dhamma (Doctrine) by the Lord; to be 
self-realised; with immediate fruit; inviting investigation; leading 


on to Nibbana; to be comprehended. by..the. wise, each for 
himself. 


Ye ca Dhamma atita ca - ye ca dhamma anagata 
paccuppanna - ca ye dhamma - aham vandami sabbada 


The Dhammas of the ages past, 
The Dhammas that: are yet to come, 
The Dhammas of the present age, 
Lowly, I each day adore ! 


N'atthi me saranam annam-dhammo me saranam varam 
Etena saccavajjena-hotu me jayamangalam. 


No other Refuge do I seek, 

Dhamma is my matchless Refuge; 

By might of Truth in these my words, 
May joyous victory be mine ! 
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SALUTATION TO THE SANGHA 


Supatipanno Bhagavato savaka sangho 

Uju patipanno Bhagavato savaka sangho 
Naya patipanno Bhagavato savaka sangho 
Samici patipanno Bhagavato savaka sangho 
Yadidam cattari purisa yugani 

Attha purisa puggala 

_ Esa bhagavato savaka sangho 

Ahuneyyo pahuneyyo 

Dakkhineyyo anjali karaniyo 

Anuttaram punnakkhettam lokassa ti. 


‘ 


Of good conduct is the Order of the Disciples of the Blessed 


One; of upright conduct is the Order of the Disciples of the 
Blessed One; of wise conduct is the Order of the Disciples of the 
Blessed One; of dutiful conduct is the Order of the Disciples of 
the Blessed One. This Order of the Disciples of the Blessed One- 
namely, these Four Pairs of Persons, the Eight Kinds of 
Individuals-is worthy of offerings, is worthy of hospitality, is 
worthy of gifts, is worthy of reverential salutation, is an 
incomparable field of merit to the world. 


Ye ca sangha atita ca - ye ca sangha anagata 
Paccuppanna ca ye sangha - aham vandami sabbada 


The Sanghas of the ages past, 
The Sanghas that are yet to come, 
The Sanghas of the present age, 
Lowly, I each day adore ! 
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N'atthi me saranam annam - sangho me saranam varam 
Etena saccavajjena - hotu me jayamangalam 


No other Refuge do I seek, 

Sangha is my matchless Refuge, 

By might of Truth in these my words, 
May joyous victory be mine ! 


These. verses explain the various great. qualities or virtues 
attaching to the Triple Gem. By reciting these words one can 
understand the high qualities of the Triple Gem and so have 
confidence in them. These explanations of high qualities were 
given by the Buddha himself in one of His Suttas. He also 
advised the devotees to recite these words and to remember the 
Triple Gem in times of fear whether arising from external 
sources or through internal provocation, and such fear would 
vanish. This is because the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, are 
free from all kinds of defilements and hindrances such as greed, 


anger and ignorance. Therefore for our protection it is more 
advisable to remember the Triple Gem which is free from all 


fear. 
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PUJA — OFFERINGS 


The following stanzas are to be recited when making 
offerings of lights, flowers, food, fruit juice and perfumed smoke 
etc. The offering of these things in the name of the Buddha is 
yet another practice the meaning of which some people fail to 
understand. Offering of such things to a holy man is in fact an 
Oriental custom. Even during the Buddha's time it was 
customary amongst Indian people to carry some flowers 
whenever they visited a holy man. This is only done as a mark 
of respect. Devout Buddhists likewise always offer something in 
the name of the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. This charitable 
act gives them a sense of enormous happiness, peace and relief. 
On the other hand, learned Buddhists often use the same 
offerings as an object for their meditation. The flame of the 
candle or oil lamp and the flowers could each be compared to 
the physical body or life. The offering of light also symbolises 
the dispelling of darkness or ignorance through light. The 
existence of the flame and its brightness, the beauty of flowers, 
the aroma of incense and the final fading away of these natural 
phenomena could be taken up as suitable objects for meditation. 
The flowers upon the altar represent one of the most beautiful 
and yet most transient of the forms of nature. These offerings 
are also supposed to be meritorious deeds. Therefore, time spent 
in a shrine room in offering some of these articles and reciting 
some verses is not at all wasted. The idea of these offerings 
and recitals by devotes is not to please the Buddha but to 
please themselves. 


It is better to start our usual daily work after offering some of 
these articles to the Buddha with gratitude as a mark of respect 
to one who has shown us the correct path for our salvation. 
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However, Buddhists should not satisfy themselves by simply 
offering something in the name of the Buddha and merely 
reciting some verses or Suttas and think that their duty is done 
and completed. To become good Buddhists they have to do 

' something more: that is to correct themselves by following the 
advice given by the Buddha. One should not think that by just 
offering something to the Buddha one's sins could be ‘washed 
off. : 


OFFERING OF LIGHT 


Ghana sarappa dittena 
Dipena tama dhansina 
Tiloka dipam sambuddham 
Pujayami tamo nudam 


With lights brightly shining 
abolishing this gloom, 
I adore the Enlightened One 
who dispels the darkness (of ignorance) 


OFFERING OF PERFUMED SMOKE 


Ganda Sambhara yuttena 
Dhupenaham Sugandhina 
Pujaye pujaniyam tam 
Puja bhajana muttamam 


With perfumed incense, from odorous principles, 
I worship the Exalted One, worthy of worship, 
who dispels the darkness (of ignorance) 
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OFFERING OF FLOWERS 


Pujemi Buddam kusumena nena 
Punnena metena ca hotu mokkham 
Puppham milayati yatha idam me 
Kayo tatha yati vinasa bhavam 


1 offer Him, Lord Buddha, these flowers 
May this virtue be helpful for my emancipation 
Our body undergoes decay 
Even as these flowers must fade. 


OFFERING OF WATER 


Adhivasetu No Bhante 

Paniyam Parikappitam 

Anukampam Upadaya 
Patiganhatu Muttamam 


O Lord: The Exalted One, 
Please accept this water as an offering to thee, 
Out of great Compassion on us. 


OFFERING OF FOOD 


Adhivasetu No Bhante 
Bhojanam Parikappitam 
Anukampam Upadaya 
Patiganhatu Muttamam 

O Lord: The Exalted One, 


Please accept the food, Rightfully prepared, 
Out of great Compassion on us. 
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OFFERING OF VARIOUS FRUIT JUICES 


Adhivasetu no bhante 
Panakam Parikappitam 
Anukampam Upadaya 

Patiganhatu muttamam 


O Lord: The Exalted One; 
Please accept the fruit juice, Prepared in rightful way, 
Out of great Compassion on us. 


SALUTATION TO THE THREE MAIN 
OBJECTS OF VENERATION 


Vandami Cetiyam Sabbam 
Sabba Thanesu Patitthitam 
Saririka Dhatu maha Bodhim 
Buddha Rupam Sakalam sada. 


I salute every Cetiya that stands in any place, 
the bodily relics, the.great Bodhi, and 
all images of the Buddha. 


TRANSFERENCE OF MERIT TO DEVAS 


Ettavata Ca Amhehi 
Sambhatam punna sampadam 
Sabbe Deva anumodantu 
Sabba Sampatti sidhiya 


May all Devas (Deities) share this merit, which we have thus 
accumulated, for the acquisition of all kinds of happiness and 
prosperity. 
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TRANSFERENCE OF MERIT TO DEPARTED 
RELATIVES 


Idam me Natinam Hotu 
Sukhita Hontu Natayo 


Let our relatives share this merit, and may they be well and 
happy. 


THE ASPIRATION 


Imina punnha kammena 
Mame bala samagamo 
Satam samagamo hotu 
Yava Nibbana pattiya 


By the grace of this merit that | have acquired may I never 
meet the foolish: but only the wise up to the time I attain 
final Emancipation. 


FORGIVENESS OF SHORTCOMINGS 


Kayena Vaca Cittena 
Pamadena maya katam 
Accayam khama me Bhante 
Bhuri-panna Tathagata 


If by deed, speech or thought, heedlessly I have done wrong, 
forgive me, O Master ! O Victor Greatly Wise ! 





REFLECTION ON DEATH 
THE TRIPLE GEM 


Yo vadatam pavaro manujesu Sakyamuni bhagava katakicco 
paragato bala viriya samangi Tam sugatam saranattham- 
upemi 


"Who art the chiefest Speaker amongst mankind, Sakya sage, 
O Holy one, Whose. task is done, Gone beyond, possessed of 
power and energy; To Thee, the welcome one, | go for refuge! 


Ragaviraga manejamasokan Dhammamasamkhata 
mappatikulam madhuramimam pagunam suvibhattam 
dhammamimam saranattham-upemi 


"Exempt from lust, from.Craving, sorrow-free,. law 
unconditioned and delectable, Sweet, potent, profoundly 
analytic, To this very Dhamma I go for Refuge ! 


Yattha ca dinna mahapphalamahu catusu sucisu purisayugesu 
Attha ca puggala dhamma dasate Sanghamimam saranattham- 
upemi 


"Whate'er is given bears great fruit," said the Holy One, to 
four pure pairs of persons; and these eight are people who 
have realized the truth; to this very Sangha | go for Refuge! 





PUJA—OFFERINGS 
JAYAMANGALA GATHA 


STANZAS OF VICTORY 


1. Bahum sahassa mabhi nimmita sayudhantam 
Giri mekhalam udita ghora sasena maram 
Danadi dhamma vidhina jitava munindo 

Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya mangalani 


Creating a thousand hands with weapons armed was Mara 
seated on the trumpeting, ferocious elephant Girimekhala. Him, 
together with his army, did the lord of sages subdue by means 
of generosity and other virtues. By the grace of which may 
joyous victory be mine. 


2. Maratireka mabhi yujjhita sabba rattim 
Ghoram pana lavaka makkha mathadda yakkham 
Khanti sudanta vidhina jitava munindo 

Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya manglani 


More violent than Mara was the indocile obstinate demon 
Alavaka, who battled with the Buddha throughout the whole 
night Him, did the Lord of sages subdue by means of his 
patience and self control. By the grace of which may joyous 
victory be mine. 


3. Nalagirim gajavaram ati matta bhutam 
Davaggi cakka masaniva sudarunan tam 
Mettambu seka vidhina jitava Munindo 
Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya mangalani 


Nalagiri, the king elephant, highly intoxicated, was raging like 
a forest fire and was terrible as a thunder-bolt. Sprinkling the 
waters of loving kindness, this ferocious beast, did the Lord of 
sages subdue. By the grace of which may joyous victory be 
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4. Ukkhitta khagga mati hattha sudarunantam 
Dhavan tiyojana pathan gulimala vantam 
Iddhibhi sankhata mano jitava Munindo 

Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya mangalani 


With lifted sword, for a distance of three leagues did wicked 
Angulimala run. 


Him, did the Lord of sages subdue by his psychic powers, by 
the grace of which may joyous victory be mine. 


5. Katvana katha' mudaram iva gabbhi niya 
Cincaya duttha vacanam janakaya majjhe 
Santena soma vidhina jitava munindo 

Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya mangalani 


Her belly bound with faggots, to simulate the bigness of 
pregnancy, Cinca, with harsh words made foul accusation in the 
midst of an assemblage. Her did the-Lord of sages subdue by 
His serene and graceful bearing by the grace of which may 
joyous victory be mine. 


6. Saccam vihaya mati saccaka vada ketum 
Vada-bhiropita manam ati andha bhutam 
Pannapadipa jalito jitava Munindo 

Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya mangalani 


Haughty Saccaka, who ignored truth, was like a banner of 
controversy, and his vision was blinded by his own disputations. 
Lighting the lamp of wisdom, him did the lord of sages subdue. 
By the grace of which may joyous victory be mine. 


7. Nando-pananda bhujagam vibudham mahiddhim 
Putten thera bhujagena damapayanto 

Iddhupadesa vidhina jitava munindo 

Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya mangalani 
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The wise and powerful serpent Nandopananda, the’ noble sage 
got subdued by psychic powers, through. his disciple son—thera 
Moggallana. By the grace of which may joyous victory be mine. 


8. Duggaha ditthi bhujagena sudattha hattham 
Brahmam visuddhi juti middhi baka bhidanam 
Nana gadena vidhina jitava Munindo 

Tam tejasa bhavatu me jaya mangalani 


The pure, radiant, majestic brahma, named Baka, whose hand 
was grievously bitten by the snake of tenacious heresies, did the 
Lord of sages cure with his Medicine of wisdom, by the grace 
of which may joyous victory be mine. 


9. Etapi Buddha jaya mangala attha gatha 

Yo vacako dina dine sarate matandi 

Hitvana neka vividhani c'upaddavani 

Mokkham sukham sdhi gameyya naro sapanno. 


The wise one, who daily recites and earnestly remembers these 
eight verses of joyous victory of the Buddha, will get rid of 
various misfortunes and gain the bliss of Nibbana. 
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